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THE MONTH OF JUNE. 
Below we present one of our timely New England agricultural 
scenes appropriate to the month of June. The temperature of 
Jane is mild, though in our climate sometimes too chilly ; but 


when the season is fine, this is, perhaps, the most delightful month | 


of the year. The hopes of spring are realized, yet the enjoyment 
is but commenced: we have all summer before us; the cuckoo’s 
two notes are now at what may be called their ripest—deep and 
loud; 30 is the hum of the bee ; little clouds lie in lumps of silver 
about the sky, and sometimes fall to complete the growth of the 
herbage ; yet we may now lie down on the grass, or the flowery 
banks, to read or write; the grasshoppers click about us in the 
warming verdure, and the fields and the hedges are in full blossom 
with the clover, the still more exquisite bean, the pea, the blue 


and yellow nightshade, the foxglove, the mallow, white briony, 
wild honeysuckle, and the flower of the hip, or wild rose, which 
blushes through all the gradations of delicate red and white. 
June is really, in this climate, what the poets have fabled May to 
be—the most lovely month of the year, and to it may the descrip- 
tive line of the “Castle of Indolence” be very aptly applied 
here : “ Half-prankt with spring, with summer half embrowned.” 
In ordinary seasons, however, the heat this month rarely rises to 
excess, or interrupts the enjoyment of those pleasures which the 
scenes of nature now afford. The trees are in their fullest dress, 
and a profusion of the gayest flowers is everywhere scattered 


| around. In the early part of the month, when every tree and 


shrub seem to vie with each other in putting forth their “ bright- 
est, tenderest green,” and the clear and glowing sun careers in 


the cloudless heaven, there are days unsurpassed in beauty even 
under Italian skies. Spring may now be considered as employed 
in completing her toilet, and, for the first weeks of this month, 
putting of those last finishing touches which an accomplished 
beauty never trusts to any hand but her own. In the woods and 
the groves, also, she is still clothing some of her noblest and 
proudest attendants with their new annual attire. The oak until 
now has been nearly bare; and, of whatever age, has been looking 
old all the winter and spring on account of its crampled branches 
and withered rind. Now, of whatever age, it looks young, in 
virtue of its new green, lighter than all the rest of the grove. In 
fact June is one of the most agreeable months in the year, and 
also one of the busiest, as the representation in the engraving be- 


low, of the farmers engaged im the labor of hay-making evinees. 
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THE ROMAN SOPRANG: 


— OR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[cConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE THREATENED APPEAL TO THE LEGAL AUTHORITIES. 

Dexia Torre bore the sprain, which now confined him to 
his apartment, by no means in the most exemplary or Christian- 
like manner. He swore at the waiters of the hotel—for your 
Italian can distend his sweet lungs in a style that would astonish 
American or English ears, accustomed as these are to every sort 
of that refined mode of amusement. He invoked the assistance 
of the Pope and the Virgin Mary in a manner which astounded 
even the domestics of Civero’s Villa, used as they were to the 
prayers and oaths of every nation under the sun. Then he wept, 
and wept bitterly, for your real and thorough-bred Italian has no 
shame in shedding tears. 

But after all, he was obliged to wait for the physician. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the physician—for he was the only respectable 
one in Gaeta—had a prince fora patient. He, it is true, was an 
Italian one, and consequently by no means a lacrative sufferer. 
Still, he was a prince, and lived four miles out of the town. 
When the physician had been sent for, he was at the prince’s 
villa. What was to be done ?” 

At length—it was more than two hours after the accident had 
occurred—one of the servants of the hotel entered Della Torre’s 
apartment. 

“Where is the accursed physician?” roared out the savage 
sufferer. ° 

“ He has not yet arrived.” 

** What do you want, then?” 

“ Milord Ferrers wishes to speak with the signor.” 

“ Show him in, then,” said Della Torre. 

The moment afterwards Lumley Ferrers was standing before 
him. He was accompanied by Madame Salicetti. 

Della Torre leaped up on the sofa on which he had been lying, 
forgetful of his pain and of everything else when he saw her. 
He at once divined that the old lady had appealed to the English 
gentleman’s sense of honor, and felt that the prize, for whose 
possession he had so grievously compromised himself, was irre- 
trievably taken from his hands. 

“Madame,” he began, but was interrupted at once by the Eng- 
lishman. 

“Sir,” he said, “you have done a grievous injury to this lady 
and the charming Mademoiselle Brigni, whom I have just left. 
You have wantonly broken her engagement; you have irretriev- 
ably compromised her character. She has, by the advice of her 
friend, Madame Salicetti, placed herself under my protection.” 

“Do you mean to tell me—” commenced Della Torre. 

“Nothing but what every gentleman would feel himself called 
upon to say.” 

“Sir!” screamed, rather than said, the Piedmontese, as he 
raised himself to his full height, and sank back almost immedi- 
ately, from the pain the exertion caused him, “you take the ad- 
vantage of my condition to insult me!” 

Ferrers bit his lip in his wrath. He had hoped that the ex- 
posure might have inspired the young Italian with some sense of 
shame. 

“ You shall answer for this when I recover !” said Della Torre, 
shaking his clenched fist at the Englishman. 

“Signor,” replied Lumley, drawing himself up as he looked 
contemptuously upon the Genoese, “‘in my country, the first les- 
son we are taught is never to do anything that we are either 
ashamed or afraid to answer.” 

Della Torre groaned ; but it was with the agony caused by his 
injury, rather than his shame. 

“My business here, sir, was to inform you that as the ladies, 
who arrived with you at this hotel, do me the honor of placing 
themselves under my charge—” 

“Well!” sneered the helpless villain, who lay on the couch 
opposite him. 

“And as the Signora Brigni will not be well enough to return 
to Rome—whither I propose accompanying herself and Madame 
Salicetti—until the morrow, you will do me the favor of refrain- 
ing from annoying them, either by letter or message. Your 
presence—” 

“Tam unable to urge upon them. And what, sir, if I do not 
choose to comply with your command ?” ejaculated the Genoese, 
as a fierce glance of hatred shot from his snake-like eyes at Lum- 
ley Ferrers. 

“ Unfortunately, in that case, I should be obliged to make an 
application to the legal authorities of Gaeta, which might, prob- 
ably, somewhat inconvenience you.” 
~~ Petia Torre looked -and felt like a Wolf that is taken in a 
trap. 
“ Any apology which you may on reflection think fit to address 
_ to either of these ladies, must pass through my hands.” 

“Madame !” cried Bernardo, bitterly, bendingMhis savage glance 


upon the Salicetti as he spoke, “admirably have you and the 
Brigni kept that promise you swore to!” 

“I ‘swore to nothing!” she replied, with a smile of triumph 
upon her lips as she did so. “The Brigni promised you, and she 
has kept her promise. I was too insignificant~too worthless for 


so great a man as the Signor Bernardo Della Torre to waste one 
single thought upon.” 

Then she swept from the room, followed by Ferrers. The 
pride of that moment almost plucked fifreefi years from her. No 
sooner were they standing in thé passage, than the Englishman 
turned to her. 

“ Madame,” he said, with a slight, cold smile, “you have heard 
everything which has passed. I trast you are satisfied with my 
conduct.” 

“ Milord, you must pardon me for insisting upon accompanying 
you; but—” 

“ You were so anxious to hear all that passed.” 

“T confess, milord, that I was.” 

“ Because you feared that my love of notoriety might manage 
to give a somewhat scandalous color to the sudden determination 
of the Brigni.” 

“You must forgive me, milord.” 

“ Most certainly,” answered Lumley. 

It was, nevertheless, with a very sour inflection of the voice 
that he did so. His pride was evidently hurt by the implied 
suspicion. 

“ Besides, milord,” said the Salicetti, “I feared lest words 
might have passed between you which would have provoked—” 

“A duel. Pshaw, madame!” 

Precisely.” 

“Madame, whatever your age may be,”—Madame Salicetti 
bridled as he said this,—‘ you can very well imagine that no man 
can fight, when his ankle-bones are out of joint. While in addi- 
tion to this, 1 had pledged myself to accompany you and the 
Brigni to Rome. He was quite safe for the present whatever his 
position might have been. Afterwards—” 

“You cannot mean to—” 

“ Favor him with my opinion of his conduct; most certainly, 
Ido. And now, madame, I shall place my servant at your dis- 
posal for the remainder of the day. To-morrow I intend to have 
my carriage in readiness to receive the Mademoiselle Anna at ten 
o’clock. Will you do me the favor of telling her so ¢” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DISCOVERY AND THE FLIGHT. 


Ar ten o’clock on the following morning, the carriage of Lum- 
ley Ferrers was waiting at the doorway of the hotel; and shortly 
after he led the Brigni and Madame Salicetti down the steps to- 
wards it. They entered the carriage. 

“Do you not accompany us?” inguired the elderly lady, as 
Lumlgy closed the door upon them. 

“T do, madame.” 

“ But how?” and she looked round as she uttered the question. 
She saw a horse standing near the steps of the hotel. 

Lumley pointed towards it. 

“ He is decidedly a gentleman,” muttered the Salicetti, as she 
leaned back in the carriage. 

Anna Brigni had partially recovered her spirits, and as Ferrers 
had looked on her for the first moment as she took his arm at the 
door of her chamber to descend the staircase, he thought that he 
had rarely seen any one so beautiful. Her fair hair flashed in the 
morning light where it escaped from her straw bonnet; her blue 
eyes swam with that mingled joy and fear which now filled her 
whole being; her cheeks were pale, but this only increased the 
intellectual appearance of her head; and the faint smile that 
wreathed her rosy lips added an almost indescribable loveliness 
to her face. As Lumley noted all this, he felt that he, too, could 
love her; he bent towards her, and said : 

“Ino longer marvel, mademoiselle, that the Signor Bernardo 
should have dared anything in his hopeless passion.” 

The Brigni’s arm trembled as she withdrew it from his. For a 
short space his brow clouded ; then he again bent over her, and 
whispered : 

“Do not fear me, Anna Brigni! I might have loved you; but 
I feel that it would be an insult to address you such a passion as 
I could alone offer. You are secured while with me from any- 
thing verging either on love or admiration.” 

He then relapsed into his usual phlegm—we will presume that 
he called it stoicism; it is a grand name, but we will allow it in 
consideration of the service that he had rendered to the soprano. 
They were now rolling upon the road to Rome. 

“What is the matter, mio cara,” said her companion, “ that 
you are so silent? Are you not glad to have escaped from that 
odious Della Torre ?” 

“ Very, very glad,” murmured the Bolognese, as she again re- 
lapsed into reverie. 

She was lost in the thought of what Castelli must think of her, 
for we have before said that she was convinced—althongh she had 
no reason to imagine so—that he had returned to Rome. 

“T should like to know what the management of the Aliberto 
have done without you.” 

“ You should,” questioned the Brigni. 

“ Why, of course I should. What on earth can you be think- 
ing of? Your absence must have rendered it impossible for them 
to have produced Cimarosa’s new opera. I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if the management were to bring an action against you 
for the breach of your engagement. Damages would be very in- 
convenient. I feel certain that Isaac could not pay them.” 

The name she had mentioned recalled the Brigni to herself. 
She remembered, and reproached herself severely as. she did so, 
that for the last few days she had seemed completel filo have for- 
gotten her second father. How much must he have suffered; 
how hitterly it must have cut him to the heart, to fancy that she 
had quitted him, without even a word or letter te bid him fare- 


well. It was in vain that she now attempted to frame @xctises 
for her forgetfulness of what he most have suffered. “I was his 
child—his only one,” she murmured to herself; “and unheeding 
all his kindness, I have suffered my thoughts to be wrapped up 
in the love of another; not one memory of his kindness awakened 
in my heart!” She drew her veil more closely oyer her face and 
answered nothing to her companion, whose tongue was still run- 
ning on as rapidly as if her only occupation in life was that of 
talking. 

It was early in the morning of the second day from this, that 
Guilio Castelli, with his three companions, arrived in Naples. 
At Terracina, Scarlatti and the two brigands had left Guilio for 
half an hour, while he breakfasted at the hotel. When they re- 
turned to him, but for the herculean size of Andrea, he would 
have scarcely recognized his companions. 

Guiseppe was shaven—all but his moustache—and in his dress 
and personal appearance bore very much the stamp of a stray 
tenor in search of an engagement. A tinge of the disreputable, 
it is true, would have attached to him ; but this by no means de- 
tracted from the one or the other of his professional characters. 
Bat for the beard of Andrea, he might have. seemed an English 
prize-fighter, who had made a fortune in his calling, and had 
transmuted himself, as he imagined, into a gentleman. His blue 
coat and brass buttons; his splendid vest; his embroidered 
shirt and very dirty hands were typical of the class of life we 
have alluded to. Paulo looked indisputably the most distin- 
guished of the three. He might have been taken as one of those 
lawyers who are to be found in all countries. In our own they 
may generally be discovered lounging about the Tombs. Castelli 
opened his eyes as they fell upon them. 

“You see, signor,” said Scarlatti, “it might scarcely have 
suited you to have had us recognized. Hereafter it might have 
been inconvenient to you. You might have been taken for one 
of us.” ; 

Andrea grinned. He would have laughed, but Scarlatti hed 
strictly forbidden his giving vent to his mirth. That roar would 
have been recognized wherever it had once been heard. 

“And now, what have you done? Have you questioned the 
waiter?” asked Guiseppe. 

“T have; but he was unable to tell me anything.” 

“ Or, probably, only unwilling.” 

“I was about to request the presence of the landlord.” 

“ Tt is unnecessary.” 

Scarlatti thought a moment, and then said to Paulo : 

“Go down and find out the waiter who told you they had gone 
to Naples. Find out the name they were travelling by. Pay him 
ten seudi.” 

As Paulo quitted the room, he took out alittle book. It was 
quite new. He entered the expense. 

“It is a necessary one,” he observed to Castelli. 

“ Yes, yes,” uttered the other, impatiently. 

«He may be useful again.” 

It need scarcely be observed that Paulo was accustomed to the 
orders of his captain. He gave the waiter no more than two. It 
was a clear gain to Scarlatti of eight scadi. Shortly after the 
brigand re-entered the apartment. 

“ What have you discovered, Paulo?” 

“They started for Naples, under the names of the Signor and 
Signora Verami,” was the reply. 

Guilio started. A fierce and sudden gush of jealousy blazed 
through him. 

“The lady appeared entirely reconciled to him; he, himself, 
handed her into the carriage. The waiter knows nothing more.” 

“We will at once proceed, then,” replied the captain, as he 
quitted the chamber. Guilio followed him. 

In five minutes more, Castelli, accompanied by the three brig- 
ands, was galloping along the road to Naples. A thousand bit- 
ter and passionate thoughts were whirling through the brain of 
the young Roman. He could not believe that Anna Brigni had, 
in truth, forgiven the crime of her abduction to Della Torre. 
And yet when she was here—when she might so easily have 
spoken to the people of the hotel ; when she could have demanded 
the assistance of the authorities—why had she not done so? Her 
silence made him suspect everything. If, indeed, he should find 
that she loved another—if he were compelled by her own free de- 
cision to resign her—then Della Torre might take her; he would 
not trouble him. All he prayed for was, that never again might 
he be ensnared by female loveliness. 

It was in the early morning, as we have elsewhere stated, that 
they arrived in Naples. They passed through Mola di Gaeta be- 
fore dawn. Consequently they had not been able to make the 
same inquiries at Cicero’s Villa which they had hitherto made 
at every hotel upon the road. 

The air was gray with the mist of early day when they came 
within sight of the city. Neither Vesuvius nor Capri was visi- 
ble; but the corn stood juicy and green in the fields under the 
tall fruit-trees and poplars, round which the wanton vines twirled 
in hundreds of circling festoons and varied wreaths. 

“You must make our inquiries here, signor,” said Scarlatti, 
pointing, as he spoke, to a guard-house. “I and Paulo are too 
well known to risk too close an inspection of our persons; and 
the talents of Andrea, though great in his own line of business, 
are scarcely sufficient to fit him for the post of inquisitor-general, 
were it offered him.” 

Castelli complied with the intimation, and rode towards the 
guard-house, as they entered the city.. The splendid Toledo 
street lay before them. Tables, loaded with fruit, were standing 
before the doors of the smaller. houses ; but, except the fruit ven- 
ders, who were preparing for their morning labors, there were few 
stirring in this portion of the city. Before a corner-house, the 
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brands of a half-extinguished fire were scattered. Beside them 
lay two men, half naked. They were clad only in coarse linen 
drawers. Here Scarlatti paused to await the approach of the 
young Roman. 

“He is not in Naples,” said Guilio, as he reined in his horse at 
the spot where they stood. 

“‘ Not in Naples !” uttered Scarlatti. 

“He must be!” growled Andrea, with an ominous yawn. 

“We must have missed him by not pausing to inquire after 
him at Gaeta,”’ continued Castelli. 

“ What do you now propose doing ?” 

“Should we not return to Gaeta, and at once ?” 

“ Decidedly,” responded Scarlatti, as he swerved his horse once 
again round to the entrance of the Toledo. 

“ Look here,” said Andrea, “I need an hour’s rest. My horse 
_ and myself are alike worn out, The Signor Verami will not ran 

away, if indeed he be there.” 

“ The Signor Verami !” squeaked out a shrill voice, as the last 
words were spoken. “I should think not, indeed.” 

They looked round. One of the men we have noticed as lying 
on the ground beside the remains of the fire, had partially risen. 
His long and unshorn hair fell about his swarthy brow, unkempt 
and uncared for, while his keen, black eyes glared from the midst 
of its tangled locks with the look of a fox, who is excessively 
hungry, and begins to scent a capon. 

“* And what do you know about him, then ?” said Guiseppe, as 
his eyes fell on the lazzarone. 

With a curious grin, the latter looked on the brigand; but as 
he did so, the smile faded upon his countenance, and a look of 
the darkest and most vindictive hatred flashed over it. He leaped 
to his feet. 

“ Well, what have you to say?” 

“ What will you give me?” inquired the man, whose counte- 
nance had again relapsed into its usual apathy. 

Scarlatti had loosened his rein, and was proceeding towards the 
city. Guilio followed him, and in another instant was riding be- 
side him. 

“ As soon as we reach the guard-house, dash forward!” whis- 
pered the brigand. “ This fellow knows me.” 

He then turned to the lazzarone. 

** Will a scudi pay you?” he asked, carelessly. 

“Tos.” 

Guiseppe turned on his horse and made a sign to Paulo, who 
bent across to Andrea and whispered to him. 

The lazzarone saw it, and with a sudden spring laid his hand 
on the bridle of Scarlatti’s horse; at the same instant Guilio 
dashed his spurs into the flanks of his horse, and bounded for- 
ward, followed by Andrea and Paulo. 

“Ha! ha!” shouted the lazzarone. “ And so, Guiseppe Scar- 
latti, you are in Naples again !” 

The sentry at the guard-house saw the struggle and heard the 
ery. He rushed into the room where the soldiers were getting 
their soup and bread ready for their morning’s meal. 

“Come out!—he is here!” 

“Who?” 

“Tl diavolo Scarlatti!” 

In another instant the brigand, who had dashed the lazzarone 
from him, was struggling to force his way through the guard. 
Guilio looked back ; the instinct of a gentleman stirred within 
him ; he had broken bread with Scarlatti ; he could not thus leave 
him ; he slackened his horse’s pace. 

“ What are you nausing for?” asked Paulo. 

“T cannot leave him !” was the short answer. 

“Nonsense!” roared Andrea, “you mast! It was his own 
order.” 

“But—” 

“ Pshaw !—you will see him again, ere noon.” 

“ Should he—” 

“ But I tell you he commanded us to accompany you. Did he 
not, Paulo ?” 

“ Well ; as you choose,” replied Guilio, not, perhaps, altogether 

displeased to find that in pursuing his journey back to Gaeta he 
was but complying with Scarlatti’s own wish. 
; They were already within sight of the hotel which they had 
passed that morning before dawn, when Andrea’s horse, which 
had been toiling heavily, fell under him. As the brigand fell 
with him, a fierce curse broke from his lips. 

“T knew it would come to this,” he said, as he looked at the 
panting beast. “That cursed Scarlatti has no pity either for 
man or horse. What am I to do?” 

“Provide yourself with another, if it be possible, and then 
come on to the hotel.” 

Castelli flung his purse upon the ground, and dashed up the 
street towards the doorway of the inn. . 


CHAPTER XVII. 
_/ THE LANDLORD AND A NEW ARRIVAL. 


Tue landlord hastened to the entrance of Cicero’s Villa, as 
Guilio Castelli dismounted from his steed ; but the usual babble 
of a continental inn-keeper died upon his lips as he gazed upon 
the young man. His attire, costly as it was, was stained and 
frayed with his rapid travel; a ghastly pallor sat upon his face; 
the close and matted curls of his hair hung heavily athwart his 
brow—yet in spite of the general disarray of his attire, there was 
something so clearly evidenced in every movement that marked 
the gentleman, as to impress the landlord, who, without uttering 
a word, bowed and followed him into the hall on the ground floor 
of the hotel. Here, Guilio paused. 

“T wish to speak with the landlord.” 


“ He stands before you, excellenza.” 

“ Conduct me at once into your own room.” 

The hotel-keeper opened his eyes. It was a traveller. Perhaps 
he wanted money. The landlord examined him. If so, he had 
a valuable diamond pin ia bis cravat; there was a watch-chain, 
too, hanging across his waistcoat—of course, there was a watch 
in it. Wyth a low and cringing bow, he conducted the young 
man to his sanctum. ; 

Castelli flang himself into a chair and examined the landlord, 
who remained standing. The latter was completely puzzled ; 
his penetration, acute as it usually was, found itself at fault. 


-The manner of his singular guest was not at all that of a man 


who needed money. He felt partially relieved. 

“Have you a stranger, who names himself the Signor Verami, 
staying with you at present?” 

“ Yes, excellenza 

“ He has two ladies with him ; has he not ?”’ 

“ No, excellenza!” 

“No!” exclaimed the young Roman, impatiently. ‘“ Answer 
me truly, and believe me, that the information you may give me 
shall be well paid for.” 

A rosy smile beamed over the round and oily face of him who 
ruled the spits and the warming-pans, and the waiters of Cicero’s 
Villa ; he no longer believed that he required cash. 

“ There were two ladies here, excellenza,” he replied. 

“ And where are they now ?” 

“ They quitted the villa for Rome, excellenza, yesterday morn- 
ing, shortly after ten o’clock.” 

“For Rome!” echoed Guilio; and as the words escaped from 
his lips, his gladness broke out upon his face. Then he again 
looked at the landlord ; there was something in the expression of 
the man’s face—it was not exactly a smile—which grated un- 
pleasantly upon his nerves. 

“ Were they alone ?” he asked. 

“ O, dear, no, excellenza!”’ was the reply. “‘ They were accom- 
panied by Milord Lumley Ferrers.” . 

The flush of rapture faded from the countenance of Guilio ; he 
had met Ferrers, and had known him but slightly. A groan es- 
caped his lips ; could it be true?” 

“TI must see the Signor Verami,” he said, rising as he spoke. 

“ Certainly, excellenza,” and the inn-keeper immediately con- 
ducted him up the broad staircase, along one of the corridors to 
the apartment that was occupied by Bernardo Della Torre. ~ 

He paused before the chamber. 

“ Whom shall I announce ?”’ 

“No one,” replied Guilio. ‘I will usher myself into his pres- 
ence.” 

As he said this, he flung the door open and entered the room. 
The landlord was about to follow him, when the door was flung 
to on his astonished face. With the instinct of his race, he knelt 
down and applied his ear to the key-hole. 


Della Torre was lying on the sofa, near one of the windows, 
when Castelli entered the room. His sprain had been much more 
severe than he had at first imagined. Moreover, the doctor had 
found him on his arrival in such a violent fever—provoked by his 
interview with Ferrers and Madame Salicetti—that he had in- 
sisted upon bleeding him. It was in vain that Della Torre had 
argued with him. “If he would not be bled, he might dress his 
sprain himself.” Consequently he had been forced to submit 
himsélf to the lancet of the practitioner, and his rage had so 
greatly accelerated his pulse, that more blood had been taken 
from him than was actually necessary. We have mentioned this, 
not out of any interest that we take in the accidentewhich had 
befallen the Genoese, but to account in some measure for the 
change that came over the feelings of the young Roman as he 
gazed upon him. 

As he looked on Della Torre’s extreme pallor, and saw that he 
was indeed suffering, his spirit calmed down. He advanced to- 
wards him. On the other hand, a flush of sudden and fierce 
pride swept over the countenance of his rival. As yet too young 
to be wholly lost to the sense of shame, his position with Lumley 
Ferrers had galled his nature, and he had been writhing under his 
shame for the past few days. When he saw Guilio, he felt that 
he was in the presence of one to whom he had done a great in- 
jury, and his animal instinct to repair the wrong by the only 
means that the world had placed in his power, and at the same 
time to revenge the insulting manner of Ferrers on his less for- 
tunate rival—for as such he regarded Castelli—woke within him. 
Ere the young Roman had time to address him, words broke like 
a torrent from the quivering lips of the Piedmontese. 

“You have come to ask me for redress. I know and feel it. 
Believe me that I shall not be unwilling to afford it to you in any 
way you may choose to demand it, Guilio Castelli. At present, 
I cannot stand. -Wait! ‘The first moment that I am able to do 
80, shall be devoted to you. Whatever you will, you have but to 
say.” 

. “Signor!” began Castelli; but ere he had time to continue, 
Della Torre again broke in upon his words. 

“T hate you, Guilio Castelli! Yea, I hate you! Why, I 
scarcely know. That I have dealt ill with you, I feel; but I am 
sure, also, that the Brigni loves you—” 

“Loves me!” 

“ Ay, and therefore my hate becomes deeper and more insati- 
able! Give me time! give me time !—or, if you’ insist upon it, 
here be it!” 

As he said this, he raised himself upon the couch, and ex- 
tended his hand as if to ask the Roman for a weapon. Guilio’s 
feelings were for the moment swept away in those words which 
alone he had heard ; they were still ringing in his ears. 

“ Did you say that the Brigni loves me?” he asked. 


“Yes, poor idiot!” answered Della Torre, grinding his teeth 
as he spoke; “she loved and still loves you. But I—I have torn 
her from you, and now,” he laughed bitterly as he spoke, and 
emphasized the words as if he sought to make each of them 
pierce more deeply, “‘she is under the protection of an English 
nobleman, a gentleman; and in less than another week, it is 
more than probable that the Brigni will have entirely forgotten 
the very existence of two such miserable dolts, such contemptible 
fools as you and I—her Piedmontese abductor as well as her Ro- 
man lover—Bernardo Della Torre and Guilio Castelli!” 

With a sudden spring of wrath, the young Roman sprang to 
the couch on which Bernardo had raised himself, while he was 
speaking. The strength and the rage of a tiger were swelling at 
the moment within him ; he clutched him by the shoulder; he 
caught him up from it. As he did so a fierce yell of exultation 
burst from his lips ; then he swung him around in his arms and 
hurled him, as a big boy would pitch a pebble, to the further end 
of the room. Convulsed by his anger, he bounded towards and 
stood over the breathless and panting frame of Della Torre. It 
was a picture that Fuseli alone could have touched. The Geno 
ese lay upon the ground; his hatred still painted in his now 
flashed and terror-siricken countenance. Beside him stood Cas- 
telli trembling with .rage, the bitter paroxysm of that sudden 
access of passion literally distorting his noble and singularly- 
expressive features. 

“Scoundrel and liar!’ His frame shook with his fierce emo- 
tion as the words were forced through his blanched and ashen 
lips. “But that you had forfeited every claim which you once 
had, to be considered as a gentleman ; but that I should contami- 
nate myself by ridding earth of so foul a leper, I would slay you. 
As it is, live—live—accursed by the memory of the wrongs you 
have heaped upon that poor girl! Die—and may Heaven shrink 
and turn from you in your last hours, as I shrink and turn from 
you now!” 

As he said this, he crossed the apartment; and with the words 
still ringing in his ears, Della Torre saw that he was gone. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SPEED ON RAILROADS. 

Dr. Lardner adopts some ingenious arguments, or rather illus- 
trations, to show the velocity with which our express trains move. 
The Great Western Express to Exeter runs at the rate of 43 
miles an hour, including stoppages, or 53 miles, not including 
stoppages. To attain this rate, a speed of 60 miles an hour is 
adopted midway between some of the stations; and in certain 
experimental trips, 70 miles an hour have been reached. A speed 
of 70 miles an hour is equivalent to 35 yards per second, 35 yards 
between two beats of a common clock. All objects near the eye 
of a passenger travelling at this rate, will pass by the eye in the 
35th part of a second; and if 35 stakes were erected at the side 
of the road, a yard asunder, they would not be distinguishable 
one from another; if painted red, they would appear collectively 
as a continuous flash of red color. If two trains with this speed 
passed each other, the relative velocity would be 70 yards per sec- 
ond ; and if the trains were 70 yards long, it would flash by in a 
single second. Supposing the locomotive which draws such a 
train, to have driving wheels seven feet in diameter, these wheels 
will revolve five times in a second. The piston moves along the 
cylinder ten times in a second; but as there are two cylinders, 
which act alternately, there are really twenty puffs or escapes of 
steam in a second. The locomotive can be heard to “cough” 
when moving slowly, the cough being occasioned by the abrupt 
admission of waste steam up the chimney; but 20 coughs per 
second cannot be separated by the ear, their individuality becom- 
ing lost. Such a locomotive speed is equal to nearly one-fourth 
that of a cannon ball; and the momentum of a whole train, mov- 
ing at such a speed, would be nearly equivalent to the aggregate 
force of a number of cannon balls, equal to one-fourth the weight 
of the train. That a “smash” should follow a “ collision” is no 
subject for marvel, if a train moving at such speed, or anything 
like such speed, should meet with any obstacle to its progress.— 
Dodd's Curiosities of Industry. 

THE ART OF NAVIGATION, 

Navigation has given to man more knowledge than all the other 
sciences crowded together. She embraces them all. She has 
called forth higher and nobler courage than the din of battles or 
the throbbings of patriotism. The scholars who graduate in her 
schools receive their diplomas from the hand of nature. Her 
soldiers win their decorations in the gigantic wars of the Titanic 
elements. Her origin is divine. Her first temple was reared by 
the patriarch on the peaks of Ararat, in the mountains of Arme- 
nia, when the covenant of God was established with the sons of 
men “for perpetual generations.” But as the steps of death 
make no distinction between the mansion of the rich man and the 
cabin of the poor, neither do the winds or the currents of the 
waters show any impartiality. They are alike inexorable in their 
courses to all, from the frail argosy of the gentle Hindoo maiden, 
launched at eventide on the yellow waters of the sun scorched 
Ganges, to divine the fate of an absent lover, to the proud, stern, 
stately war-ship,—Death’s missionary and destroying angel— 
“walking the waters like a thing of life,” but pent on the busi- 
ness of destruction.—Rode's U. S. Review. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS, 

In all countries women love flowers ; in all countries they form 
nosegays of them; but it is only in the bosom of plenty that they 
conceive the idea of embellishing their dwellings with them. 
The cultivation of flowers among the try indicates a revo- 
lution in all their feelings. It is a delicate pleasure that makes 
its way through coarse organs; it is a creature whose eyes are 
opened ; it is the sense of the beautiful, a faculty of the soul that 
is awakened ; colors, forms, odors are perceived for the first time, 
and these charming objects have at length spectators. Those 
who have travelled in the country can testify that a rose-tree under 
the window, a honeysuckle around the door of 4 cottage, is a good 
om n to a weary traveller. The hand that cultivates flowers is 
no: closed againsf'the supplications of the poor, nor inst the 
waits of the stranger. Flowers may be called the alphabet of 
the angels, wherewith they write on hills and plains mysterious 
truihs.— Home Journ: |. 


the beautiful, we scatter the seeds of heavenly 


By cultivati 
we foster those already belonging tg 


flowers; by doing good, 
humanity.— Howa. J. 
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THE GREAT CHARTREUSE. 


try 

the Upper Alps, higher than Maladetta and Mount Per- 
du, the culminating points of the chain of Pyrenees, 
i than the of Teneriffe, than the Wetter-Horn 

of Grindelwald, than the Ortler-Spitz itself, the hi 
mountain of the Tyrol. They would be equally aston- 
ished if they were told that the hi t cascade in the 
known is believed to be the Fall of Gavarni in the 
ebrity the freshest Edens, the most picturesque and 
frequented parts of Switzerland. This is the Great Char- 
treuse of Grenoble. Independently of its Alpine charms, 
it offers travellers the sweetness of a justly-appreciated 
hospitality. It would be astonishing if it were not so, 
for the Great Chartreuse is one of the oldest hostelries in 


Great Chartreuse is a store-house full of interest, 
Grenoble and Chambery, between the a of Dauphine and 
those of Savoy. The picturesque beauties of its environs are such 
that they cause a new enchantment even to those who have just 
been throughout Switzerland. An le road brings them 
thither from Geneva, through Annecy, Aix-les-Bains; by the 
pretty lake of Bou Chambery, a the Gallery of ‘Ladders, 
pierced in the rock for an immense distance. This tunnel, com- 
menced by Napoleon, was one of the marvels of human industry 
before the establishment of 
railroads, which have so mul- 
tipli this kind of work. 
m Echelles, a direct road 
leads rapidly to the village 
of Seint Laurent du Pont, 
whence starts one of the 
roads leading to the 
d Sape 
y ts on 
ing Grenoble, an 
mirable view of the valley of 


merous summits and succes- 
sive plains of which extend 
to the far. horizon. Tourists 
who know how to regulate 
their impressions, and who 
do not commit the fault of 


pec- 
tacles with all their grada- 
tions, should repair to the 
Chartreuse by Saint Laurent. 
Carriages cannot go farther 
that Saint Laurent du Pont; 
here, then, travellers halt and 


tain guide-books, by the pros- 
pect of “horrible bridges 
thrown over abysses ; narrow 
roads suspended over tor- 
rents,” and the “ frightful 
din which does not allow 
the bird to hear his own song, or the travellers to hear themselves 

” ‘Those who do not wish a guide, and are not afraid of a 

hours’ tramp, have aa to take the road that enters between 
the mountains, and skirts the torrent of Guiers-mort, descending 


here marks the entrance of the desert. The savage aspect of the 
scenery, this gate, thrown between the world and its sequel, 
closed in the same way at the other extremity on the side of Sa- 
pey, warn the traveller to for grave impres- 
some time glides along a chan- 
ne overhangi . A superior-general 
of the this to 
menced at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
On the two banks of the torrent, the steep moun- 
tains, their summits crowned with firs, forests, de- 


the 


it winds, you finally perceive in the midst of a vast 
elevated mountains, crown- 


yet still alive,” Dom Tellier simply, who relates the fact ; 
“he received the last sacraments and afterwards slept in the 
Lord.” In the twelfth century, the foundations of the great clois- 
ter were laid, and this is the principal curiosity of the Great Char- 
treuse. It forms an oblong aqnert, lighted by one hundred and 
thirty windows, and six hundred and fifty feet long and ninety 

ide. The house succeeded, enlarged, was burned down eight 
times—the last time in 1676. At this period, under the care of 
the fiftieth general of the order, aided by an architectural brother, 
it was put in its present condition. The brethren were dispersed 


GROTTO OF LADDERS. 


by the revolution of 1792; but the convent found no purchaser, 
because there was no profit to be derived from its demolition in 
this desert. In 1816, after an absence of twenty-four years, a few 
old Carthusians, united with some other monks, came and estab- 
lished themselves anew in these dismantled buildings, which, at 
the end of a few years were repaired; but they recovered neither 
their ancient domain, nor their rich library, which contained five 
hundred manuscripts. Thanks to donations and successive acqui- 
sitions they succeeded in collecting one of more than six thou- 
sand volumes. The buildings have externally a sad and severe 
aspect, in harmouy with the surrounding scenery. Their vast 


ay! 


extent is a necessary consequence of the isolated life of 
the monks, each one occupying a cell by himself. These 
cells, to the number of thirty-five, consist of two apart- 
ments—en 0: and a study. In the lower story are 
a wood-house with a little 
garden, forming separation cells, and which 
each Carthusian cultivates himself. The Carthusians are 
solitaries, anchorites, who enjoy at the same time, under 
certain relations, the advantages of a cenobitic life, 
one in common. This reconciliation between the 
different states, constitutes the 
order founded by Saint Bruno, modifying, in this 
the monastic code of St. Benedict, the legislator 


for service ; in the night, to chant ma- 
tins; in the morning, for the conventual mass; and at 
i , for vespors. 


an asylum favorable to sleep and lying abed. I 
to bed at six, they rise at ten, at the sound of the 
perform the service of the virgin in their cells ; 
quarter; of an hour afte: they repair to the 
to say their matins. Tourists, curious to receive new im- 
pressions, do not fail to witness this night service from a 
desk set apart for them. The monks—the professed in 
white, the novices in black capes, the serving brethren 
in brown pear with lanterns in their hands and take 
their places in their stalls. Ata given signal the torches 
alone, in the 
midst of the darkness, throws a few rays on ess and just 
discernible figures. The service of the dead ended, the chants 
suddenly cease, and absolute silence succeeds. A formidable 
symbol, a pitiless and daily memento of all that ends here for 
man, about him, in him, in his life, even to his thoughts and 
heart. After this service, they retire to their cells, pray again 
and go to bed at three o’clock, to rise at five or six. Carthu- 
sians never eat meat, even in case of dangerous sickness. Dur- 
ing Lent, Advent, and on all Fridays, they abstain from eggs and 
milk. As if there were even 
in joer! strict diet one sensual 
bread and water 
the deadly sin of glu 
finds any corner to lurk in 
= the father of evil must 
very cunning. They do 
hair cloth, and sleep upon 
A traveller observes 
uman nature, o 
continually by thoes, obser- 
vances and restraints, takes 
every innocent occasion of 
indemnitication that presents 
itself. It was an observation 
we made in. the shért time 


which we observed 
the at worshi 
Each monk, on entering 
gives a to the 
the next. be ie alone, he 
continues to ring till another 
brother comes in to take his 


r, little monk, attenuated 
y age and macerations, who 
high. 
grasping it too 
He took his measure better the second pull, and no person happen- 
ing to come up, continued to ring for some time, looking every 
moment round to see if some other monk were not coming to re- 
lieve him of a task too great for his enfeebled arms. e were 
woreeene A astonished at the extraordinary vigor with which the 
arthusians enunciated their chants. Compelled to observe si- 
lence during almost all their lives, they have only the church 
chants to exercise their lungs, and they give themselves up to it 
with all their hearts.” One of the ae conditions required 
to enter the order is the ability to to holy orders. 
“For this reason they are accustomed to reeeive no person who 
has not graduated as a Latin scholar, and 
through a course of philosophy. If marks of vo- 
cation are ized in him, he is placed in a cell ; 
he complies with all the observances, and is 
at all the services, in a secular dress, covered with 
amantie. At the end of a-month’s trial, the postu- 
late is proposed to the community for the assum 
tion of the dress. If the majority vote for his ad- 
mission, he is clothed in the habit of the order, and 
commences his noviciate, which is now of two 
app 4 r is his ition sound 
and when after sertous examination he le believed 
to have a true vocation, a month before the end of 
his noviciate, he asks of all the monks assembled 
in chapter, to be admitted to the profession. If he 
is received, and renews the same demand at two 
separate times, he ces his vows at the con- 
ventual mass, on a festival day.” The order of 
Carthusians before the destruction of the monaste- 
ries in the states of the emperor of Germany, in 
1782, reckoned one hundred and seventy-two houses, 
divided into sixteen provinces, of which seven were 
in France, and nine abroad. The seven provinces 
of Carthusians in France, comprised seventy-six 
houses, containing about one thousand Carthusians. 
The general chapter, at which the priors of all the 
chartreuses of the different countries were present, 
was held every year in the Chartreuse of Grenoble, 
This monastery is still the chief of the order, and 


On this and the next page we give a series of interest- é : 
ing views in France —representations of some of the 
most picturesque scenes in the Great Chartreuse of Gren- 
oble. There are many persons in France who would be 
nished if ld that there were in that coun- 
monks of the middie ages. As cenobites, they meet eve 
they are not permitted to break silence. As solitaries, 
the the rest of their time in their cells, dev 
themselves in the intervals of the recitation of the 
Europe; there timid, sick and wounded souls, dead to prayers, to the reading of pious works, to manual labor, 
the world, and asking nothing more of the earth but the meditation or sleep. It is not, it_may well be imagined 
shelter of a day to wait for death, have gathered to pray 
less weary of the world than tired of the stony roads ; 
more desirous of quenching their thirst, than of mortify- 
ing their bodies ; and who, during a few hours of leisure, AN th 
come to amuse their careless curiosity with a two-fold 
spectacle—to see how, in these remote solitudes, nature is as 3b ‘ 
luxuriant and vivid at the foot of the arid summit, where 
she seems to perish, and how man, separated from his fel- 
| | 
| 
— 
| | 
rom the high table-lands of the desert. They run no sort of risk, 
not even that of losing the road and getting astray. Before long 
you reach the gate of Fourveirie. A building backed on the 
rock, and occupying the narrow causeway won from the torrent, 
| 
CSS 
give the most picturesque aspect to this part of 
of noble parents at Cologne—came with a few com- 
panions to establish himself here at the end of the 
a kind of grotto ; there is now situated the chapel 
of Si. Bruno, of which view is given. St. Hugh, 
deeds of the forests, and obtained in their favor a 
of wood, and a few years after, a regular monas- hes 
tery, with a church. In 1183, these first const: uctions 
were destroyed by am avalanche, and six monks 
and a novice buried. One of these monks was ex- : 
tricated twelve days after from beneath the ruins, GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT CHARTREUSE. 
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its is of the entire order. If the Chartreuse of Gre- 
attracts visitors by the sa beauty of its site, some other 
chartreuses are celebrated by the objects of art they contain, or 
by the magnificence developed in their construction—a magnifi- 
cence little in harmony with the penury of poor monks. Such is 
the convent of San , overlooking the city of Naples, near 
Fort St. Elmo, where tourists go to enjoy one of the finest views 
in the world, and admire the paintings of Lafranc and_L’Espag- 
noletto. ‘If, from the rade and severe buildings of the Chartreuse 
of Grenoble, we transport ourselves in imagination to the cloister 
of San Martino, by sixty marble columns of the Doric 
order; with its arcades, cornices and balustrades in marble, with 
its cortile in compartments enclosed in balustrades of marble, and 
having at each angle a sculptured death’s head; if, under the 
‘ins of the Neapolitan sky, which, at the moment of our 
illuminates this more elegant than austere court-yard, we 

shall recall the dignified step and noble face of a young Carthu- 
sian advancing at the extremity of the , this comparison 
between two convents of a s ay t, will show us ina 
harsher light the aspect of mother house, established in a 
country chosen by St. Bruno himself; but we shall easily com- 
this diversity produced by the influence of two climates 

of two opposite skies, and the genius of two races; we shall un- 
derstand this concession made to the worldly seductions of art. 
The observances are doubtless the same in both the monasteries ; 
still, must it not be acknowledged that this acropolis of San Mar- 
tino, this sort of window, opened on the gayest and noisiest city 
of Italy, is a singular post to choose for the isolation of men ! 
Another chartreuse, much more remarkable yet, is that of Pavia, 
founded by Juha Galeas Visconti in 1396. The luxury of its archi- 
tecture, the sumptuousness of its decorations, its pictures and mo- 
saics in hard stones, the collective labor of a family of artists dur- 
ing three centuries, make it one of the marvels of Italy. Its rev- 
enues amount to a million for twenty-five monks only, if the num- 
ber of cells be reckoned. This is a round sum to fast and make 
good cheer upon. Why need they be so rich, to make themselves 
so poor? So many possessions for so much self-denial! This is 
the way, doubtless, in which the Emperor Joseph LI. reasoned— 
or, aps, he did not even take the trouble of saying so,—but 
he confiscated these immense revenues. A few ago, the 
Chartreuse of Pavia had an allowance of only five hundred livres 
to keep its uninhabited buildings in repair, but it was restored to 
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- the Carthusians by the Emperor of Austria, in 1843. He who 
would study man engaged in this mortal struggle with himself, 
with all his natural inclinations, either from motives of penitence 
or the desire of holiness, should choose the Great Chartreuse as a 
post of ohservation. There, without doubt, he will find soldiers 
the most hardened to a rude discipline—not because the obser- 
vances are different, but because the world is further off, and sur- 
rounding nature and the sky more serene. What sadness must 
not the frosts of the long winters bring to the soul thrown upon 
itself, without anything to divert it from its mournful meditations ¢ 
Still, it must be acknowledged that those who have succecded in 
conversing with Carthusians, have been astonished at finding them 
so calm, and hearing them declare they had only known happi- 
ness since their entrance into the Great Chartreuse. This declar- 
ation might appear duubhtful to frivolous natures. In general, soli- 
tude daunts man; but it attracts him irresistibly ; he rushes to it 
voluntarily, when he is under the influence of a great passion ; to 
listen to inspiration, if his genius impel him to some intellectual 
creation ; to sound the depths of his heart, when he loves. What 
intensity does this passion for solitude a-sume, when the love that 
is in man, i d of reposing on the creature—we are not quickly 
cured of this, alas!—is direcied towards the 
Creator, vith an ardor never extingnixhed, be- 
cause never satisfied! In this point of view 
alone, powerful vocations are respectable, be- 
cause they indicate a strength of soul, however 
ill directed. But it mast be a soaring and not a 
sinking of the soul. Oftener, weaknexs of mind, 
idleness, supinencss, or the narrowest eyotism, 
have been the sole motives of monastic vuca- 
tions. It is also so casy to choose an inconsider- 
able jun of the sam of duties imposed on 
man in this sublunary sphere, to suppress at a 
blow your duty to your fellows, and in the midst 
of a world that struggles, labors and exhausts 
itself in efforts against evil, to hold one’s self 
apart in daily communion with God, like Adam 
in the terrestrial paradise, before God had cre- 
ated woman and assigned her to him. Are the 
mortifications of the cloister a sufficient ransom 
for deserted duties? In onr age of prodigious 
activity, the conventual tite is an anomaly that 

too em « acontrast, The cloister, 
men, purticularly, deserves, in a social point 

of view, no interest except as a moral hospital, a 

refaye to those who otherwise abandon their tasks 

by resorting to suicide, and for men so stricken 
by surrow that they can never resume an active 
like As a school of moral improvement, the 
cluixter suppresses tuo many important virtues, 
and the joss is not compensared by the few ster- 
ile virtaex which the monastic system only devel- 
Op» 10 excess. 


FLIGHT FROM THE BABOONS. 


The baboon is a large, misshapen creature, too well known to 
need description here, but still very numerous in Kaffraria. They 
are usually found in herds or troops together, varying in size and 
number, and if attacked or molested, are very savage. A strange 
rencontre with one of these troops once occurred to the author. 
Whilst on an excursion to Perriebush, about sixteen miles from 
King William’s Town, he started from the village alone, for the 
purpose of visiting the saw-pits, which were about a mile or more 
towards the midst of the forests. Having reached these, and 
transacted the business in hand, he was informed of a small riva- 
let at a little distance further on among the woods forming some 
very picturesque cascades, and the banks of which were covered 
over with a rare kind of flower. He therefore started alone upon 
a ramble in search of it, and succeeded at length, after some little 
difficulty, in making it out. Seduced by the wild loveliness of the 
scene, he advanced further on, at the other side of the stream, 
along what is called a Kaffir path; but soon getting off this, he 
became entangled in the bush and underwood. The foliage over- 
head being so 
thick as to ex- 
clude the sun, a 
small poche com- 

3 was the onl ‘ 
ing to adjust Boshi, 
this, “he 
luted by a volley Biers: 
of broken sticks 
and berries from te 
overhead. Never 
dreaming of such 
an attack, and not 
being able to see 
the slightest ves- 
tige of animals 
near, he still con- 
tinued his occu- 
pation, when a 
second similar sa- 
Jute made him 
gladly pocket his 
compass, and go 
towards the low 
ground, in hopes 
of finding the 
stream. This he 
soon _ reached, 
and, when on its 
bank, more easily 
recovered the lost path. During his perplexity, however, the 
clattering overhead soon betrayed the assailants to be a large 
herd of baboons, whom he now thought, when clear of the thicket, 
he might tenze in histurn. Accordingly, he commenced throwing 
stones at such as were within reach; when, instead of taking to 
flight—as he expected they would—to his great consternaiion he 
beheld from every tree near bim five or ten of the great misshapen 
creatures swinging from branch to branch, and making tow.:rds 
himself and the ground. Having no gun and no whip with him, 
he now thought it full time todecamp ; which he immediately did, 
running faster, prohably, than he ever did before or since, and 
— at full cry—if cry the dreadful noise could be termed— 
y fifty or sixty ugly, awkward wretches, that seemed to mock at 
the courage of their adversary. At the saw pits, however, they 
sounded the halt, fearing that he would find a reinforcement there 
among the sawyers. But this was vot forthcoming, as they had 
gone to the vil! He, therefore, tried to increase his speed, 
and finally succeeded in getting away from them and hack to 
Perrie, glad to eseape so easily; and his face and boots telling 
plainly there, whether he had been follow'ng after the beautiful, 
0. the baboons after him.—Fleming'’s Kaffraria and its Inhabitants. 


MEDITATION. | 


STATES AND THEIR VOCATIONS. 

Geneva sends us watches; Nuremberg, toys; Trieste, rags; 
and Newcastle, coals. Virgil tells us something of the same sort 
but we have forgotten the quotation. The truth is that there are 
localities adapted to certain branches, or else the followers of these 
occupations are gregarious. We have extracted a number of les- 
sons from the census tables. One of the most important contains 
the number of each trade, profession and calling in the several 
thirty-one States of the Union. Some of these occupations are 
generally diffused, others are confined in large portions to partic- 
ular States. Actors, artists, architects, auctioneers and authors 
chiefly belong to New York. Maine boasts a large proportion of 
agricultural instrament makers. Armorers are divided between 
Massachusetts and Virginia. Pennsylvania is fond of physic, for 
it outstrips New York one half in the number of its apothecaries. 
There are only 1846 apprentices in the Union, and these only in 
the older States. Of bankers, New York, Pennsylvania, Uhio 
and Massachusetts have the largest number. Louisiana is the par- 
adise of barkeepers. New York is ahead in smiths. In boat- 
builders, Pennsylvania. In boatmen, New York is far in advance, 
possessing one-third of all in the Union. The same State con-. 
tains nearly one-half of all the boiler-makers. In brewers, boilers 
and distillers Pennsylvania takes the lead ; and (surely there can 
be no connection) in brickmakers. In brokers and broom-makers 
the Empire State is paramount. In brush-makers the Keystone. 
There are 17,733 butchers in the Union. Connecticut beats New 
York and Pennsylvania together in button-makers. Pennsylva- 
nia and Massachusetts are the calico-printing States. Of carpen- 
ters the Union holds 148,671. Texas is the cattle-dealing State. 
Maine nearly equals New York, and surpasses Massachusetts, in 
the number of her caulkers. Pennsylvania contains the greatest 
number of chemists. New York over one fourth of the hundred 
thousand clerks of the Union. Connecticut one-half of the clock- 
makers. Massachusetts possesses more comb makers than any 
other two States, and is far ahead of any other State in eord- 
wainers. 31,944 ply there the awl to 130,473 in the Union. The 
same State is chief in the cotton manufacture. In drovers and 
dyers Pennsylvania is ahead. In editors, New York. The farm- 
ers of the Union are 2,363,958—the great basis of the republic; 
and of these New York contains 311,591. Of fishermen Maine 
and Massachusctts contain nearly equal numbers, and together 
almost as many as the remainder of the States. In glass manu- 


CARTHUSIANS AT CHURCH. 


factories Pennsylvania and New Jersey excel. All the grate- 
mukers hail from New York. The grocers of New York out- 
number those of Pennsylvania, Obio, and Massachusetts com- 
bined. In hardware Massachusetts has the palm. California is 
the State of herdsmen—Pennsylvania of hosiers. In India-rub- 
ber, Rhode Island bears the bell. In iron founders and workers, 
Pennsylvania is far ahead, having more thao three times as many 
a: New York, the next State on the list. The joiners of Maine 
nearly equal those of New York. There are 909,786 laborers in 
the Union. There are afew more machinists in Massachusetts 
than in New York. Of marines, Maine has 13,125; Massachu- 
setts 16,665; New York, 11,143; Union, 70,603. In millers 
and millwrights Pennsylvania leads. California boasts 57,861 
miner~ ; Pennsylvania, 9428. New York is the musical State, 
Massachusetts is the nail-making State Pennsylvania distances 
the ficid on her ostlers. Virginia and Maryland are the States 
for oystermen, and New Jersey follows them close. On patent 
leather New Jersey is pre-eminent. In perfumery, Pennsylvania. 
In philosophical instruments, New York. Kentucky is the pilot 
State. Ohio is the State of plune makers, polishers and potters. 
New York and Loui-iana take the lead in refeciories. In ro 

makers and sailmakers, Massachusetts and New 
York. New Hampshire takes the precedence 
in those small wooden articles yclept shoe pegs 
—need say no more. In silk manufactvre, New 
Jersey. in spinners, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. In spoons, Connecticut. Jn stevedores, 
Louisiana and Massachusetts. The tailors in 
the Un'ted States are 52,069, and one fourth of 
them belong to New York. North Carolina 
equals New York in toymen, and exceeds the 
rest of the Union many times in turpentine. 
The number of office-holders is 10,268. Ohio 
beats the Union in wagon-makers, and Pennsyl- 
vania has 23,340 weavers, fourfold the rest of 


the Union. The woodcutters of Louisiana ex- 
ceed those of any other Stute. And to conclude 
this glance at employments of the Union, 


we find the total number who work by hand or 
head in the United Srates by the last census, 
5,391,876. So says the Wall Street Journal. 
The above details give quite a thorough view of 
the varied pursuits and avocations of our peo- 
ple. They give in some degre an idea of the 
real worth of census returns ; which should be 
found-d on so comprehensive a study of the 
customs, habits, morals, health and manners of 
a people as shall approach an accurate estimate 
of their condition. Such investigations are 
complex, and may not be wholly correct; but 
when made with requisite care, may unfold the 
principal material and main sources of nati 
opulence or degrad 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE GRANTED PRAYER. 


BY ©. K. KENNON, U 8. X. 

Thou of the queenlike brow, 
Hanghtily— proud, 

Though thy heart’s love to me 
Never was bowed ; 

Still that form knelt to me, 
Clasping my knees, 

And thy prayer, it was answered, 
Beneath those old trees. 


Thon of the angel-voice, 
Heavenly—sweet, 

I told thee we parted then 
Never to meet; 

Still for my friendship, 
On land or on sea, 

Thou hast it, thou hast it, 
Wherever I be. 


I to supply thy wants 
E’er shall be glad. 
My purse and my pen 
Ever ready shall be; 
But my love, ay, my love, 
That belongs not to me. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LAW OF ENTAIL. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF ITS ABROGATION. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Ir has always been a maxim and principle with republicans 
that the law of entail is not merely inexpedient and dangerous, 
but, in itself, so repugnant to the whole system and spirit of 
republicanism, that the two cannot for any considerable length of 
time co-exist in one country. The very name and idea have 
become so odious to the people of the United States, that all tes- 
tamentary provisions, tending, however indirectly, to the perpetua- 
tion of undivided property in one descending line to the exclusion 
of collateral branches, are almost certainly contested, and very 
generally declared null and void; although recourse may have 
been had to trusts, or other legal alternatives, not directly adverse 
to the law which forbids entail on unborn ,; enerations. 

So thoroughly established is this principle or prejudice, and so 
natural, if not entirely correct, is the prevailing jealousy of the 
perpetuation in particular families of vast hereditary wealth, and 
the opinion that its effect would be to render individuals too 
potent and influential—not to say, too luxurious and arrogant— 
to continue good citizens of a republic, of which simplicity and 
equality are supposed to be component parts, that, were the opin- 
ions of the writer far more averse than they are from the truth of 
these views, he would think of nothing less than the removing or 
controverting them by argument. 

Still, events have occurred of late, and recourse has been had 
to the courts for the decision of certain questions as to the extent 
of this limitation of entail, which naturally induce some considera- 
tion as to the soundness of the principle in itself, and yet more as 
to the expediency of carrying it out to the utmost. 

It is doubtless very true that the laws of entail and of primo- 
geniture were originally devised for the creation of an hereditary 
aristocracy, and its maintenance through future generations ; and 
it is no less undoubted that without such laws hereditary aristoc- 

racies cannot exist. 

It is, however, far less certain that the existence of such laws 
can of themselves produce hereditary aristocracies; much more 
where other, and, apparently, invincible obstacles—such as the 
prohibition of distinctive rank and title, the elective system, the 
brief duration of official occupancy, and above all, the dislike of 
the people to anything which savors of hereditary power—stand 
in the way of their creation. 

There are unquestionably times and countries in which the con- 

_ tinual subdivision of properties, and dissipation of family wealth 
’ into fragments so small as to be wholly valueless, may be more 
really dangerous to the system and spirit of republicanism, than 
any imaginable extent of consolidation. As, for instance, where 
a whole community, or a large majority of that community, are 
’ reduced to so perfect an equality of poverty as to render the most 
abject ignorance the prevailing rule, and to deprive that portion 
of the people so equalized of al] influence whatsoever in the state. 

And let no one say that this is an imagi»ary and impossible 
case—for it is at this moment the case throughout all the agricul- 
tural districts, the consequence of causes put in operation so re- 
cently as the great Revolution only, and the “ Reign of Terror.” 
So complete has been the subdivision, not only of lands but of 

._ the wealth arising from the lands, that throughout five sixths of 
France there are no small proprietors, no farmers—or such as we 

’ should call such—in short, no independent cultivators, but merely 
a poor, helpless, ignorant, unambitious and unenterprising peas- 
antry, who have no more share in the management of the affairs 

- of the empire, than have the negro slaves of the South in the con- 
duct of the general government. 

So deleterious are the. effects of this equalization of poverty, 
ignorance and dependence, that every petty government official, 
every tax-gatherer, custom-house officer, postmaster, is a wealthier, 
more influential, and incomparably more iegardei personage, 

_ than the most substanti«i farm: r of a department; that the rural 
vote of millions is e1 rely s: bordinate and subservient to the 


metropolitan and urban vote of a few hundred thousands; and 
that, in fact, as every event in her history, from the overthrow of 
the Directory on the 18th Brumaire, to the election of the Em- 
peror Napoleon IIf. amply testifies, France lies prostrate under a 
system of centralization, as thorough as that which enslaved the 
countries of the Roman empire through twelve successive cen- 
turies. 

From this danger, however, nothing is to be apprehended in 
these United States for centuries at least, and probably forever. 
The almost illimitable extent of productive lands in the posses- 
sion and occupatien of the people, apparently defying any possible 
increase or multiplication of the human race, any imaginable sub- 
division of lands and wealth to reduce the equality of comfort, 
well-being and intelligence, which we see daily on the increase 
around us, to an equality of poverty, misery, ignorance and vice, 
snch as we see existing in Ireland and in France—in the former 
owing in some degree to the consolidation, in the latter wholly to 
the subdivision and dissipation of family properties. 

While it is admitted, however, that in this point of view, at the 
least, no danger can arise to the well-being of the people of the 
United States from the prohibition of posthumous entails, it may 
also, I think, be as fully admitted that no danger could arise in 
the contrary sense from their allowance. 

The popular dislike to all idea of hereditary power, the univer- 
sal faith in the immutable trath of republican principles, the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age, and the marked jealousy of all—even 
the most legitimate—personal influence, render it, to my thought, 
wholly absurd to fear that absorption and accumulation of wealth 
by any one family, or class of families, to any imaginable degree, 
could tend to the absorption of power, or the accumulation of 
offices in the hands of such family or class of families. 

There does exist, it is true, and as truly to be regretted, in this 
country, and especially in the large cities, among the trafficking 
classes, a degree of subserviency to, and adulation of mere wealth 
and its possessors in a social point of view, which is by no means 
creditable to the manliness, independence, or political self-respect 
of those who “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, that thrift 
may follow fawning.” But, in a political point of view, so far is 
this from being the case, that we belieye the very opposite were 
nearer to the truth. No instance occurs to me where any citizen 
of unusual or extraordinary wealth has been elected by the people 
to any high trust or office. Certainly none, where such has been 
the case, by reason or through the operation of his means. 

On the contrary, it would seem that the jealousy, natural to 
democracies, of all, even personal, superionty, would operate 
against the possessor of great fortunes rather than in his favor; 
and that of two candidates for office equally qualified to fill it, he 
who was endowed with the wealth of the Astors would stand a 
worse chance of election, than the handicraftsman or mechanic, 
whose property lies in his daily labor. 

Dismissing, therefore, both these dangers, ulleged to arise from 
the accumulation of hereditary wealth owing to the operation of 
the law of entail, and from the dissipation of all wealth owing to 
the prohibition of it, as equally inapplicable to the circumstances 
of this confederacy in a political point of view, we will regard 
them briefly in a social light, and particularly in regard to the 
new legal point, which is now calling public attention, as to the 
true construction of the statutes prohibitory of entail. 

Socially speaking, then, it appears that the laws of primogeni- 
ture and entail are injurious, when they are injurious to individu- 
als only, while the benefits which arise from them—for benefits 
there certainly are—acciue to the public. 

Perhaps, indeed, it might appear on long and carefal examina- 
tion, that the gains and losses, even of individuals under the 
operation of these laws, are more equally balanced than is usually 
supposed; and that the orders or classes who are generally re- 
ceived as suffering the most under their operation, are not, in 
truth, the sufferers they are held to be, 

Those, to whom allusion is now made, are the cadets of fami- 
lies, the wealth of which has been vast and hereditary through 
ages, and who, by the provisions of these laws, are themselves 
comparatively, if not absolutely, poor, and obliged to live by the 
exercise of professions, while the heads of the families are vastly 
and luxuriously wealthy. 

Now it is true that had the hereditary wealth—from equal par- 


been equally divided in the present generation, they of the present 
generation would have been the gainers. But had that division 
taken place ten or twenty generations ago, the present generation 
would be the losers ; since, instead of having received the inesti- 
mable edvantage of superior education, that of their caste, fitting 
them for any profession, and such degree of means, without count- 
ing family patronage, as enables them to commence their career, 
they would long ago have been penniless, without patronage, 
position, means or education. 

The loss, therefore, even to the individual, upon this showing, 
seems to be at the least questionable; and I believe that—con- 
trary to the received opinion on this subject as to the injustice 
done by European institations to the younger in behalf of the 
elder branches of noble and wealthy families—the cadets, could 
they be generally consulted as to the continuance or abrogation of 
the present state of things, would be opposed to any alteration. 

Be this, however, as it may—and it is a matter of no moment 
here—that there are social advantages to the community arising 
from the laws of entail is-undeniable. The‘first, and perhaps the 
greatest of these, is the maintenance of a large class, generation 
after generation, of highly cultivated, thoroughly disciplined, 
accomplished men, finished to a degree, scarcely otherwise attain- 
able, in science, letters, arts, accomplishments—nay ! even graces 


—by means of the hereditary wealth of their families. 


ticipation in which these cadets are by existing laws precluded— 


And to say that the continuance of a necessary succession of 
such men in a state is of- no benefit to a state, is an absurdity not 
meriting a reply, much less an argument to controvert it. 

The second is the accumulation, in libraries and galleries more 
or less accessible to the public, of the best books, the best pictures, 
sculptures, geological, zoological and philosophical collections, 
which are invariably fownd in conjunction with large, hereditary 
incomes and estates, and which—where such do not exist—can 
be found only in shape of public or national institutions. 

It is the recent attempt to extend the principle of prohibition 
against entail, and the accumulation of property to institutions of 
this nature, and the consequences which must follow should this 
recent construction be affirmed, that has led me to these consid- 
erations. 

At the death of the late Stephen Girard, a merchant of enor- 
mous wealth in Philadelphia, that individual, as is well known to 
almost every member of the community, left almost the whole 
bulk of his gigantic estates—the revenues alone amounting to 
millions, it is believed—to the city of Philadelphia in perpetuity 
in trust for the creation and support of philanthropical, educa- 
tional and other charitable institutions of various kind—all, be it 
observed, to the prejudice of his own relations by consanguinity. 

These relations have instituted proceedings against the city of 
Philadelphia for the recovery of the property so bequeathed to it, 
and of all the back rents and incomes thereof during a period of 
many years, on the simple ground that all entailing of property 
is illegal, and therefore of none effect ; and that, whereas a man is 
prohibited by law, and rendered incompetent to bequeath his 
property in perpetuity to the descendants unborn of the living 
issue of his own body, so in no manner can he possess the right to 
bequeath such property in perpetuity to any persons, or for any 
other purposes whatsoever. 

And it is difficult to see what reply can be put in to such a plea, 
or on what ground the argument can be disputed. Indeed, it is 
rumored, with I know not how much of truth, that the heirs have 
already carried one point, and that, the rest being identical in 
character, the issue in all must be the same. 

In that case, the point at issue may be held as being already 
decided adversely to all bequests in perpetuity in behalf of all 
public charities, benefices, or institutions whatever. At all events, 
it is very difficult to comprehend how the result under existing 
laws can be otherwise. 

The consequences are the immediate downfall of every hospital, 
library, seminary, church, institution of whatever nature, whether 
charitable, educational, theological, literary, philosophical or polit- 
ical, which now exists or shall exist hereafter, founded on dota- 
tions or bequests conveyed by testamentary dispositions of any 
persons having heirs at law disposed to contest such provisions. 

Nor is this all; for the back rents being also at issue—rents 
long since expended—the trustees of such institutions so sup- 
ported are necessarily liable for the uttermost farthing. So that 
to the downfall of the institutions must be added the pecuniary 
ruin of all engaged in their management and support, 

What the number of now flourishing institutions, spreading the 
illumination of letters, of science, of human law, and of gospel 
truth throughout our mighty country, wherein all—even to na- 
tional existence, depends, under Providence, on the diffusion of 
such illumination—may be accounted which will at once be ren- 
dered inoperative and thrown into abeyance, it is not easy to con- 
jecture, and the statistics from which accurately to calculate are 
not easy of attainment. Probably three fourths of all the endowed 
charities and institutions of the country may be counted as fallen 
the instant when the decree shall go forth annulling the trust of 
the Girard property under the donor’s testament. 

The Smithsonian dotation will undoubtedly be disputed, as in 
that case, national soreness, no less than family jealousy and nat- 
ural greed, may be presumed to be excited, and that noble insti- 
tution must be abolished. The same may be predicated of the 
Astor Library, in the city of New York, and of every other insti- 
tution dependent for its support on incomes arising from a fund 
bequeathed in perpetuity, not excluding hospitals, endowments of 
schools, professorships, universities or churches. 

Nor will even the present consent and connivance of living 
heirs alter the case or secure the continuance of the objects of 
endowment, since, in despite of the consent of the present heirs 
and the renegation of their rights, any future heir would possess 
the very same rights to resist and cancel the testament ; and under 
the fearful penalty of repaying back rents, no trustees could be 
found who would dare to carry on an administration which might 
at any moment be successfully interrupted and brought to an end. 

Nor is the present evil all that is to be anticipated; for not 
only, as it now appears, will it be impossible to continue one 
fourth of the existing institutions for the promotion of law, letters, 
science, charity and religion, but no visible mode exists whereby 


the same may be restored, or others with the same objects, and 


for the same beneficent purposes, may be set up in their places. 

Few individuals are either so wealthy, or so really generous, 
as to make donations while yet alive of moneys, depriving them- 
selves of their position, however willing they may be to make be- 
quests by which their heirs alone suffer in behalf of any object 
how meritorious soever—though these are highly honorable in- 
stances of such true generosity, in the case of Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence and other gentlemen of Boston in behalf of the observatory 
and laboratory of Harvard University. 

Such instances are, however, necessarily the exceptions and 
not the law; and in such & community as ours, it is difficult to 
imagine how fine collections, whether of books, scientific speci- 
mens, or objects of art and virtu, much less institutions requiring 
the well paid services of the ablest the country furnishes, can be 
maintained, except by the bequest of funds entailed in perpetuity, 


Thon of the earthly form, 
Sorrowing—sad, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ALLIE. 


BY PH@SE CAREY. 


A smile that o’er her dimpled face 
Came like a pleasant beam of light, 
A little step that went untired 
Through all the house from morn till night. 


A sweet voice singing pleasant tunes, 
With musical and merry words; 
Coming a moment to our ears, 
And fading out again like birds: 


Theee things were ours a time ago, 
Clouded by neither doubts nor fears ; 

We have not any of them now, : 
We have not anything but tears. ‘ 


A gentle, patient, grateful smile, 
That answers all our loving tones, © 

But breaks o’er such an altered face, 
It makes us sadder than her moans. 


Feet that go in and out no more, 

A voice that calls us faint and sad, 
This is our little Allie now, 

That was the little one we had. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. I. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


dore— Liverpool—Public Buildings, etc. —Population— 

Humbler Classes—The War Spirit. 

I emMBARKED on board the English mail steamship America, 
Capt. Lang, on the 26th of April, for a tour of Europe; partly in 
search of novelty, partly for the purpose of needed relaxation 
from business, and partly in answer to that spirit of curiosity 
which has turned the eyes of all Christendom to this part of the 
world, at the present stirting period of wars and rumors of wars. 

The sharp, quick tolling of the steamer’s bells, fore and aft, 
first awakened me to the realizing sense that we were about to 
say a long farewell to familiar faces and kind hearts, and to trust 
to a voyage across the Atlantic. The scene at the wharf was a 
busy one—the government mails being hurried on board ; last 
words being briefly spoken between friends; sharp, quick orders 
from those in authority; the hissing of the huge steam pipe; the 
occasional splash of the paddle wheels, just to make sure that the 
machinery was in working order; and finally, the rolling off of 
the heavy portable gangway which broke our connection with the 
shore, all followed in quick succession. 

The order to “ cast off the bow lines,” was followed by one to 
the engineer to “back her,” and we were soon floating out from 
the dock into the broad waters of the harbor that lie between 
East Boston and the city proper. Directly our backward motion 
was checked, headway was got on the steamer, and as she gradu- 
ally obeyed her helm, her head was pointed seaward ; and as her 
two forecastle “bull dogs” ran their noses out at the larboard 
and starboard ports, and barked a deep, hoarse farewell, I con- 
fess to a quickened impulse at the heart. We leave our friends 
for along journey upon the land not without some feelings of 
sensitiveness ; but when the water intervenes, and we feel that we 
are about to place a broad ocean between ourselves and home, the 
sensation is far more real and tangible. 

One must have crossed the Atlantic in an English or American 
steamship to get a true idea of discipline. There is no bluster- 
ing, no profanity—but the calm, steady order, and the prompt re- 
sponse; every man knows his duty, and the vigilant eyes of the 
officers see that this duty is strictly performed. The commander 
is an absolute monarch for the time being, and there is no appeal 
from his will, nor dare any one question it. The routine of duty 
is as regular as the passage of the hours—everything seeming to 
be directed and controlled by some unseen spirit of order; while 
the silent arm of discipline and authority is spread over and about 
all things from stem to stern. Even the hage ship itself seems 
impressed with a sense of its duty, and is obedient to the will of 
the commander, turning its prow in quick response to the slight- 
est touch of the helm, and plowing through the heavy sea with 
colossal power. 

The royal mail steamship America is of 2200 tons burthen, and 
of 800 horse power, consuming sixty tons of coal per diem when 
under way. She sits upon the water in most symmetrical and 
admirable proportions, and is a picture of nautical strength and 
beauty calculated to delight a seaman’s eyes. The engraving 
which forms the illustration to this letter represents the America 
as she appeared leaving Boston harbor, and firing her salute. 
The officers and crew of the steamer consist of a captain, four 
mates, a purser, surgeon, twenty-seven seamen, including boat- 
swain and boatswain’s mate, six engineers, thirty firemen, twenty- 
five stewards, a stewardess, a barber, a butcher and six cooks—total 
number, one hundred and four persons attached to the ship. The 
daily routine of the day is as follows :—breakfast at 8 o'clock, A. M., 
luncheon at 12 o’clock, M., dinner at 4 o’clock, P. M., tea at half 
past 7 o’clock, P. M., and supper at 10 0’clock. The lights in 
the saloon are extinguished at half past eleven, and those in the 
state rooms, by rule, at twelve, midnight. The time is passed 
by the passengers in sleeping, playing cards or other games— 

* such as chess, backgammon, etc., and in agreeable conversation. 


Such promiscuous assemblages of strangers always afford 
plenty of subjects for the student of human nature to contemplate, 
and a heterogeneous compound of character is sure to be evinced. 
This was particularly illustrated on board the America in the case 
of a couple of passengers, one an American and the other a 
Scotchman, both good national specimens, great talkers, and 
yery positive and earnest in their respective convictions. When 
these two met, on deck or in the cabin, we were prepared to see a 
bout at argument between them touching the two countries and 
their individual appreciation of each. Though little intended by 
them, they afforded the rest of the passengers a rich source of 
amusement by their unceasing controversies from morning until 
night, and from the beginning to the end of the voyage. They 
seemed loth to give up their disputes, even after Liverpool was 
in sight, and every one else was quietly making preparations for 
landing. 

There was among the passengers a young, newly-married 
couple, who took passage from Halifax. The gentleman was an 
officer in the English army, and, though married but about a 
week or so, had just received orders from home to join the army 
for the east. This was a sad decree for the youthful bride and 
bridegroom, but it was imperative ; and now the lady was accom- 
panying her husband on his way as far as London. The bride- 
groom seemed to be impressed with mortal terror of a certain 
Norwegian gentleman on board, who passed by the name of “‘ The 
Commodore,” from the fact that he had been a ship commander, 
and had visited almost all parts of the world. This man was 
exceedingly entertaining with his stories and adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, etc.—and, indeed, was a universal favorite with 
us. The young bride was also particularly pleased and enter- 
tained by his stories; and he, nothing loth to be appreciated, was 
very urbane and polite to her, notwithstanding the scowling front 
of her young and assiduous husband. 

One evening the weather was a little rough, and the ship rolled 
some ; and though nothing worth noticing, yet it was quite enough 
to raise the fears of the young bride, who was listening to a story 
from the “ Commodore,” while her husband sat fidgeting hard by. 
“ My dear,” she said at length to him, “ wont you go up on deck, 
and ask the captain if there is any danger, the ship rolls about so 
horribly ?”’—“ Certainly, my love,’ was the instantaneous and 
gallant answer, and the husband disappeared. He did not find 
the captain, but saw the officer of the deck, who understood pretty 
well how matters were in the cabin, and who had already cracked 
some jokes with his mess about the couple. “I say, friend,” be- 
gan the bridegroom, “do you think there is any danger?” The 
officer looked at him for a moment, and replied, ‘‘ Why, yes, there 
is some danger.” —“ There is?” ejaculated the startled inquirer. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “but it is not on deck, it’s below.” —“ Be- 
low!” rejoined the bridegroom, “what is it?”—“ Why, the 
“Commodore ” is kissing the bride!’ The bridegroom hastened 
to the scene of action with a zeal whick would have done him 
credit in battle. 

Such little incidents, trifling in themselves, yet served to wile 
away the time at sea, in connection with the interchange of a 
passing acquaintance with a few icebergs, until, after an exceed- 
ingly pleasant voyage of about twelve days—during which time 
our comfort and necessities were cared for most liberally by the 
captain and his kind assistants—we arrived in port. After driving 
to our hotel, and donning shore clothing, I began at once to de- 
vote myself to sight seeing, and examination of all such points of 
prominent interest as suggested themselves. 

Liverpool is eminently a commercial and maritime city, and 
the amount of shipping which hails from here is one tenth of all 
that belongs to Great Britain. Its docks, of which so much has 
been written, are the greatest wonder of the town, and are really 
on @ most superb and liberal scale. The most important and in- 
teresting buildings which I have visited here, are the Town Hall, 
Exchange Buildings, Custom House and St. George’s Hall. The 
Town Hall is particularly a very fine structure, surmounted by a 
dome, and crowned by a statue of Britannia. The objects of art 
contained within are interesting. The drawing-rooms, ball-rooms, 
banqueting room, etc., are all on a plan of the most sumptuous 
elegance. The Exchange Buildings—one of the finest specimens 
of Grecian architecture I have ever seen—form three sides of a 
square, in the centre of which is a group of statuary erected to the 
memory of Nelson. Bold Street is the Broadway and Washing- 
ton Street of Liverpool. Though the site of the city is low and 
unhealthy, yet the country around it is delightful, abounding in 
fine residences, among which are Knowsley Hall (Earl of Derby’s), 
Croxteth Park (Earl of Sefton’s), and many others. I was shown 
the cottage where Prince Rupert established his head quarters in 
1644, when he besieged the town. 

The city now contains a population of little less than 400,000, 
and is the opulent depot of an enormous amount of trade. It 
stands partly on flat ground bordering on the river’s course, and 
partly on a gently rising acclivity. It wears to a stranger’s eye a 
most agreeable look of thrift and general prosperity ; and every- 
where elegant and substantial structures show a liberal and com- 
mendable public spirit. The streets are broad, well laid out and 
handsome. The numerous literary establishments, churches, 
chapels, cemeteries, places of public amusement, including three 
fine theatres, schools and charitable institutions, would each and 
all require a separate and lengthy letter to do them justice. The 
population of Liverpool is very promiscuous, and largely resembles 
New York—being composed of all nations, especially of Irish, 
who can be so readily and cheaply transported from Dublin, that 
large numbers of the lower classes come hither to seek employ- 
ment on the docks, and as stevedores. 

Somehow, I am sorry to say, the humbler classes of the city 
seem to be miserably lodged and cared for, both by themselves 


and by those in authority. The consequence is, that when any- 
thing 1ike an epidemic breaks out here, it is fearfully destructive 
in the filthy cellars, and contracted courts and lanes which the 
poor inhabit. A vast number of this portion of the populace gain 
@ most precarious livelihood, and sustain nature mostly by petty 
thieving. In the departments of mechanics, or skilled labor— 
such as carpenters, masons, smiths, etc.—the wages earned are 
good, and this class of the populace present a good and comfort- 
able appearance. But where the Irish can come in competition 
as laborers, of course the demand for labor is far exceeded by the 
numbers of applicants from across the channel, and consequent 
misery ensues. Liverpool, notwithstanding the matter referred to 
above, is, however, generally a healthy city, as its bills of mortality 
will show. 

Just now in some portions of the government depots here there 
is a degree of activity evinced in the fitting out and getting ready 
for foreign service of vessels of war. The public voice—as far as 
it reaches a stranger’s ears—here is in favor of the war with Rus- 
sia; but the inactivity of the fleets already despatched is the prin- 
cipal theme of much fault-finding among all Englishmen. The 
bombardment of Odessa is thought to have been a job but half 
completed ; and the evidences of inactivity evinced by the com- 
bined fleets, generally, is most severely criticised by the people 
of England. 

To-night I shall embark in some one of the many steamers that 
ply between here and Dublin, and my next letter will thus bear 
date from Ireland. 
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CULLINGS FOR MEMORY. 


Never get a reputation for a small perfection, if you are trying 
for fame in a loftier area.— Bulwer Lytton. 

I hold it cowardice to rest mistrustful where a noble heart hath 
pawned an open hand in sign of love.—Shakspeare. 


There is no future pang can deal that justice on the self-con- 
demned he deals on his own soul.—Byron. 


The zeal which begins with hypocrisy must conclude in treach- 
ery; at first it deceives—at last it betrays.—Bacon. 

*Tis too much proved; that, with devotion’s visage, and pious 
action, we do sugar o’er the devil himself.—,Shakspezre. 

Cheerfulness is always to be supported if a man is out of pain, 
but mirth to a prudent man should always be accidental.—<Steele. 

Cheerfulness ought to be the viaticum vite of their life to the 
old ; age without cheerfulness, is a Lapland winter without a sun. 
— Colton. 


Ceremony was devised at first to set a gloss on faint deeds, hol- 
low welcomes; but where there is true friendship, there needs 
none.— Shakspeare. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.—Pope. 


The world will never be in any manner of order or tranquillity, 
until men are firmly convinced that conscience, honor and credit 
are all in one interest.—Steele. 

If thou wouldst be informed what God has written concerning 
thee in heaven, look into thine own bosom, and see what graces 
he hath there wrought in thee.—Fuller. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the management of 
public business, because they are apt to go out of the common 
road by the quickness of their imagination. — Swift. 

The most reckless sinner against his own conscience has always 
in the background the consolation, that he will go on in this 
course only this time, or only so long, but that at such a time he 
will amend.—Fitche. 


Compliments of congratulation are always kindly taken, and 
cost one nothing but pen, ink and paper. I consider them as 
draughts upon good breeding, where the exchange is always 
greatly in favor of the drawer.— Chesterfield. 

Christianity has carried civilization along with it, whithersoever 
it has gone; and, as if to show that the latter does not depend on 
physical causes, some of the countries the most civilized in the 
days of Augustus are now in a state of hopeless barbarism.— Hare. 


A palsy may as well shake an oak, or a fever dry up a foun- 
tain, as either of them shake, dry up, or impair the delight of 
conscience. For it lies within, it centres in the heart, it grows 
into the very substance of the soul, so that it accompanies a man 
to his grave ; he never outlives it.—South. 

The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank man, 
without any high pretensions to an oppressive greatness: one 
who loves life, and understands the use of it; obliging alike, at 
all hours; above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. For such an one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, 
the most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker.-—Lessing. 


CHILDHOOD. 

A child is man ina small letter, yet the best copy of Adam, 
before he tasted of Eve or of the apple; and he is happy whose 
small practice in the world can only write his character. His 
soul is yet a white paper unscribbled with observations of the 
world, wherewith, at length, it becomes a blurred note book. He 
is purely happy, because he knows no evil, nor hath made means 
by sin to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mis- 
chief of being wise, nor endures evils to come, by foresecing them. 
He kisses and loves all, and, when the smart of the rod is past, 
smiles on his beater. The elder he grows, he is a stair lower 
from God. He is the Christian’s example, and the old man’s re- 
lapse; the ove imitates his pureness, and the other falls into bis 
simplicity. Could he put off his body with his little coat, he had 
got eternity without a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for 
another.—Bishop Erle. 


> 


HAPPINESS, 
In the constitution both of our mind and of our body, every- 
thing must go on right, and harmonize well together to make us 
happy. But should one thing go wrong, that is quite enough to 


make us miserable ; and, although the joys of this world are vain 
and short, yet its sorrows are real and lasting: for I will show 
you a ton of perfect pain with greater ease than one ounce of 
leasure. And he knows little of himself, or of the world, who 
oes not think it sufficient happiness to be free from sorrow; 
therefore, give a wise man health, and he will give himself every 
other thing.— 
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MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

On the precedin we give a large representation of this 
aor so long re | r its enterprise and interest in the fishing 
iness. Marblehead was originally a part of Salem, and for 
some time after its settlement was called Marble Harbor. It is 
bounded on the N. by Salem Harbor, E. and 8S. by Massachusetts 
Bay, and W. by Salem and Salem Harbor. The surface is ex- 
irregular and rocky, and considerably elevated. The 
harbor, in front of the town, a mile and a half long, and half a 
mile wide, formed by a narrow neck at the 8. W., which sepa- 
rates it from Lynn Bay, and connects the town with Great Neck, is 
deep and excellent, fas Gop of being entered at all times by +" 

of the largest size, by a breakwater, constructed in 1845, 
the protection of Little Harbor, will be rendered a safe retreat 
from storms. This harbor is protected by Fort Sewall, near its 
entrance. Marblehead has always been noted for the enterprise 
of its people in the fisheries. The village is very pleasant in 
summer, and an excellent place to witness the raging of the ocean 
in astorm. In our view of Marblehead, on the left is seen the 
town, overlooking the harbor. It extends also downwards on the 
other side of the hill, and farther to the left. At the most distant 
int of the town is the old fort, commanding the entrance to the 
arbor, which is between the en and the islands opposite. 
The first island is called Lowell Island, and has a large hotel for 
summer visitors. The second is Baker’s Island, and has another 
lighthouse upon it. The land in the distance is Manchester and 
Beverly, extending to Cape Ann. Here is also the entrance to 
Salem harbor, Salem being four miles distant, behind the hills on 
which Marblehead stands. The nearer lighttiouse is on the point 
of a long neck of land running out from the main land at a place 
half a mile behind the spectator. Thus Marblehead harbor is 
shut in by land, all but the narrow entrance. The schooner at 
the right is discharging her fish. Men are taking it to the shore 
in small boats, where it is thrown into the water and rinsed by 
men standing in the water—it is then thrown into carts and hauled 
up to the flakes to be spread, dried and packed in the fishhouses. 
he representations on this page give, first, a Marblehead fishing- 
craft, and its industrious crew engaged in their toilsome, yet plea- 
sant avocation; the second represents the method of curing or 
drying fish on the flakes at Marblehead ; and the third, the pro- 
the fishery is chiefly for cod, haddock, ete., and occu- 
ies most of the capital and population of the town. The fishin A MARBLEHEAD FISHING CRAFT. 

carried on mostly at the Grand Banks, Newfoundland and all 


THE COLONY OF LIBERIA. 

Late advices from Liberia represent the colony to be in a most 
flourishing condition. The regular receipts from taxes and cus- 
toms are sufficient for the economical administration of the gov- 
ernment; the laws are obeyed with alacrity ; schools flourish, and 
the health bills exhibit a mortality smaller in proportion than 
among the colored population here. The establishment of this 
colony is one of the greatest movements of the age, and would 
be considered such by every person, if African colonization had 
not unfortunately come to be considered, by many Americans, as 
inimical to the interests of emancipation. But the reasons why 
we pronounce Liberia so momentous an affair, and why we chal- 
lenge for it the admiration of the world, have nothing to do with 
this question. We say nothing of the fact that within a single 
generation it has extirpated the slave trade from six hundred miles 
of coast, substituting the more peaceful traffic in camwood, palm 
oil, gold dust and dye woods. It is because it has demonstrated 
the capacity of the colored man for self-government that we pre- 
dict so holdly for this movement the applause of future times. 
Liberia has now been established for about a generation. In that 
time it has converted a wild sea shore, beaten by an inhos- 
pitable surf, into a thriving settlement ; has diffused the influence 
of civilization, the light of a Pharos, over the gloom of surround- 
was ; rie se  —— ing tribes, and has established a republic of equal laws, in which 

— — colored men not only vote, not only legislate, not only preach 
z= and teach, but treat in person with European courts. All candid 
Z| travellers unite to praise the good order observable in the colony. 

American naval officers, from south as well as north, pay testi- 
oe SAY Se mony to the urbanity and intelligence of the president, the general 
prosperity of the people, and the regard for law exhibited by all. 
One of the latest who visited Monrovia pronounces the inhabitants 
to have a really better idea of self-government, and to be better 
fitted practically to carry it out, than many of the Southern Euro- 
an people. A century hence, when Africa shall have been civi- 
ized to a great degree, through the influence of Liberia, and when 
a great and free commonwealth will stretch along the western 
coast and far into the interior, the services of those who founded 
PROCESS OF MAKING OR CURING FISH. the colony, and the momentous character of the undertaking, will 

be universally recognized.—Dollar Newspaper. 


uf 


along the Canadian coasts. It is well known how severe and 
imminent are the perils to which the hardy fishermen are exposed, 
and how many are prematurely hurried from life while in the pur- 
suit of their business. And one cannot but remark in passing 
through the place and becoming acquainted with the history of 
the people, the many relics of widowhood and orphanage that 
meet the eye, and evince the peculiar liability of the occupation 
of the people suddenly to remove by death the fathers and brothers 
of their families. Bat notwithstanding these drawbacks the en- 
terprise and energy of our fishermen are strikingly displayed, and 
the fisheries of New England are a source of value and Jucrative 
income, furnishing the means of livelihood for thousands, and 
forming a large item in our commercial trarsactions and resources. 
It would be interesting to enter into the details of the fishery bus- 
iness, but we have no statistical material at hand at this moment, 
especially bearing upon the subject. A large proportion of our 
shoremen, all along our coasts, are busily engaged in this under- 
taking, penetrating into almost inaccessible seas, braving eve 
vicissitude, of weather, storm and climate, in the pursuit of their 
perilous vocation. The sea, for thousands of miles, northward, 
eastward and southward, readily yields its finny revenue to the 
skill, endurance and hardihood of our fishing population—fiom 
the veniuresome whaler who pursues the giant mon-ters to the 
very heart of the northern ocean, to the humbler angler for cod- 
fish and haddock on the Grand Banks, from Cape Ann. As be- 
fore remarked the fisheries of this country farnish no unimportant 
purt of our commercial operations. New England, and expecially 
eastern Massachusetts and Maine, have a large interest in this busi- 
ness, and have pursued it with highly important results. It has been 
a valuable school for training an adventurous race of mariners. 
Says Hayward in his Gazetteer—“ With respect to the produc- 
tiveness of human support and governmental revenue, no part of 
the United States has experienced it more, and thriven more from 
it, than New England, through its hardy fishermen. From the 

. earliest periods their occupation has been one of the first necess 
and greatcst profit, if we take into view its various branches, 
include in them the whale fishery. But in pursuit of that em- 
ployment, not the Atlantic alone bounds their enterprising indus- 
try. The bold and hazardous occupation is followed in every 
ocean, sea, or strait where its subjects are to be met, and the 
whulers of America are among the most daring, courageous and 
expert of men.” : 


DISCHARGING AND WEIGHING FISH. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 


How softly falls o’er hill and plain 
The mellow light of parting day! 
The sweet south wind comes back again, 
And fancy steals my soul away— 
Away to lands where Mary dwells, 
And gives to innocence her dreams ; 
Away to climes where romance tells 
The tales of love by moonlight beams. 


I hear her voice upon the air— 
The gentle words she spake to me, 
When light of heart and free from care, 
Our thoughts were breathed but to agree : 
I eee her smiling face beneath 
The tree where sprang our early love ; 
Upon my cheek I feel her breath, 
And see her eyes like stars above. 


O Memory! on thy holy shrine 

Remain the offerings boyhood cast— 
The future, where my steps incline, 

May have no charms like many past; 
For manhood’s cares a lesson teach, 

Of sterner thoughts and wider things ; 
Our fleeting days have tongues that preach 

In tones which bold experience brings. 


Yet we forget how much is due 
To recollection’s twilight sone, 
Where first the struggling reason grew 
To better shape and sweeter tone— 
The half-forgotten charms us yet, 
Like the faint eche in a vale, 
And the warm friendships we have met, 
May haunt us like a fairy tale. 


+ » 
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THE AMERICAN TROOPER. 
A PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was night upon the Hudson, and the darkness was rendered 
solemn by the stillness which ruled around on every hand. The 
stars shone gently in the sky above, where not a cloud was seen, 
nothing but the pale streak formed by the long line of the “ milky 
way.” The dark cliffs rose grandly as ever from out the river, 
whose black flood rolling on beneath now broke against the solid 
rock, and then flowing on disappeared around some sharp projec- 
tion. ‘Trees, which crowned the crest of the river’s rocky shores, 
cast upon the scene a deeper, a more solemn gloom. Here rose 
the dark fir tree with its sombre shade—there the towering pine 
stretched its mighty arms aloft. Here extended the long lines of 
oaken trees, their leaves rustling quietly in the gentle breeze— 
there might be seen the dark shadows of groves and orchards 
which surrounded some country dwelling. How different was all 
this from the state of the land where itlay! For war and deso- 
lation were riding triumphanteverywhere. The rod of the tyrant 
had been lain heavily upon the people, and they had risen to fight 
—to sacrifice their all—to yield their lives for freedom. Yet 
though far away the sounds of tumult and battle were rising, here 
it was as yet unheard, and the Hudson flowed on slumberously— 
peacefully ! 

Soon amid the quietness and stillness low sounds were heard, 
far away, which seemed to approach gradually nearer. Yet they 
were so far off that they could scarcely be distinguished. Amid 
the darkness might also be seen a lurid light flashing distinctly 
against the gloomy sky. It came from a large dwelling upon the 
summit of a hill, and had long been burning, and still it blazed, 
yet with the glow of adying fire. No people were near—no cattle 
could be seen—no tinkling of bells or lowing of herds—the house 
was burning, but there were none to extinguish the flames. 

The low sounds became gradually louder and more distinguish- 
able as they approached; they sounded like the trampling of 
steeds. Soon the rattling of swords could be heard, and occa- 
sionally a shout of encouragement from men and a neigh of ex- 
citement from the swift horses. On they came, down a road 
which passed under the side of a hill, and loud thundered the 
footsteps of the horses as they passed over a bridge which crossed 
a gully at the bottom; they crossed and soon began to ascend 
toward the summit. 

There were fifty men in the troop, yet their muscular forms 
and the swiftness and strength of their horses might well cause 
fear in an enemy of double their number. Their leader was a 
young man of not more than twenty-five. He rode a spirited 
horse with admirable grace, his glance was bold and daring, and 
his whole bearing proud and chivalrous. As yet they were too 
far down the hill to see the burning house upon the top, but the 
redness of the sky attracted their gaze and rivetted their attention. 

“ Murray,” said the leader to his companion, “do you see how 
red the sky is over Sandford’s house ?” 

“Ha! what! thunder and guns, Caston ! what can it be?” 

“ How intensely red it is ” 

“ May be the forest is on fire far away.” 

“It is too near, though. It must be—heavens! I tremble to 
think of it.” 

“ See, see,” exclaimed Murray, as winding around a projection 
into the road they came in full view of the blazing ruin. “Ah 
good heavens ! Sandford’s house.” 


There it lay before them, almost consumed to the ground. 
Smoke was streaming from one side as though there the flames 
had been partly extinguished. From the other a lurid glare as- 
eended, blazing forth fitfully—fearfully. Barns lay in ruins 
around ; heaps of furniture, still smouldering, could also be seen. 
Caston drew up his horse and gazed on as though he were sud- 
denly turned to marble. But his heart beat fiercely within his 
breast, and as the fire shone upon his face it appeared pale as 
death, and from it his eyes gleamed beneath his frowning brows 
like coals of fire, while his teeth were tightly pressed against his 
bloodless lips. A moment he stood there, and then lashing and 
spurring his horse, he rushed toward the blazing house, while all 
the troop followed after. 

He spoke not a word, but dismounted, and with Murray by his 
side walked around. If the scene had been overwhelming to him 
as he viewed it at a distance, it was now tenfold more so. Pic- 
tures and curtains lay trampled on the ground, or half burnt by 
smouldering embers. Ornaments and costly works of art, such 
as then could seldom be seen in America, lay broken and scatter- 
ed on every side. All was confusion and wild, wanton ruin. 


“ By all that’s sacred!” cried Murray, vehemently, “ whoever 
did this shall pay dear. The scoundrels! the infamous villains!” 

Caston spoke not a word but walked on. 

“Major, what do you think? How many were there in this 
house ?” 

“ But six, the old man and Celia, with the four servants.” 

“Where are they now? Good heavens! how came this to 
pass 

A groan burst from Caston. He clenched his hands together, 
and his whole frame trembled with irrepressible emotion. 
“O God! O Celia!” he groaned in a hoarse voice. 

dead ! and I not near! ’tis too much!” 

“Be calm, Caston,” said Murray, soothingly. “This could 
not have been done more than an hour or two since. Who could 
have done it? I cannot imagine. The British—” 

“* How could they have done it? No British soldiers are about 
here ; they are all in New York now.” 

“But who else could have done it ?” 

Caston replied not, but walked on in silence. Walking on to- 
gether the two friends searched the surrounding groves narrowly 
and earnestly, hoping to find some living being who niight tell 
them of this horrid scene—hoping, they scarcely knew why, that 
perchance they might find the unhappy Sandford. They entered 
a small grove, distant about a hundred yards from the house, and 
started upon entering, for the sound of low moans became audible. 

“Ha, listen Murray! do you hear?’ and Caston pressed 
eagerly forward to see whence they came. A red coat met his 
eye among the bushes, and a moment after he stood beside a 
wounded English soldier. 

“ Wretch! who are you? how came youhere? Speak !” 

“O, mercy! mercy! noble captain. Iam notanenemy. I'll 
turn. be an American. I’ll—” 

“Peace! Speak and answer me. Who are you?” 

“ A wounded soldier, noble sir—but O—” 

** How came you here ?”’ 

“I came down the river with my detachment.” 

“Down? You lie, villain! No soldiers have come down the 
river.” 

«OQ, pardon me. I came up from New York, and—” 

“ When ?” 

“ This noon.” 

“This noon? Who led you?” 

“ Colonel Grober.” 

“ Grober ! Grober ! heavens and earth !” cried Murray. “ What, 
the same who was treated so kindly by them in New York—who 
was so friendly, so,—O, if I could meet him now.” 

“ Now tell me truly, you scoundrel, or you die,” cried Caston, 
in a fiercer voice, “‘ who did that ?” 

“ We did it: Grober led us here. The old man implored 
mercy. He would give none. He carried both away. He or- 
dered me to seize the girl. I attempted to do it and the old man 
shot—shot—me. Q, sir, it is a dreadful wound.” 

Caston trembled with rage. “‘ Where have they gone ?” 

“By boats down to—Musby’s—lan—landing—” and with a 
deep groan and half articulated words the soldier clenched his 
hand, his head fell nervelessly back, and all was over. 

“ How long? but ha—he is dead. Grober! O, villain more 
accursed and vile than any fiend. When you see me you will see 
your death. Musby’s landing. Murray, where is that ?” 

“ Five miles down.” 

“They are there. It is a place they have chosen in which to 
pass the night, I suppose.” 

“Just the place for them. It is secret and hidden by lofty hills 
and trees.” 

“Do you know the road ?” 

“ As well as I know my own home, major, And I will lead 
you'there as quickly and as straight as you can desire.” 

“Tt is ten miles.” 

“Only nine by land. We can go it ina very little time, for 
the road is better than it was where we have travelled to-day.” 

“ Murray, it maddens me to think of Grober—after receiving 
such kindness from this family, to do this deed of villany. O, 
Marray ! old friend ! you know—you know why I feel thus.” 

“I know well,” he replied, grasping the hand of Caston. “I 
know well, and it shall go hard with me if Ido not set you soon 
face to face with this scoundrel.” 

By this time they were back to the troop. 

“Mount! mount! Ride like the wind to Musby’s landing!” 
cried Caston, in a voice of thunder. “Do you see that ruin? 


“ Gone ! 


~ 


The British did that! the murderers are before us! On!” 


Lond rose the wild cheer from the enthusiastic and excited sol- 
diers. ‘“ Down with the murderers !’’ was their cry ; and Caston 
with all his men following after rode like the wind down the hill. 
Again the horses’ hoofs strack against the rocky ground. Again 
they thundered over the bridge ; then the sounds died away in 
the distance, and all was still as before. 


CHAPTER IL 

The hills, all rocky, rose high above the place called “ Musby’s 
landing.” It was formed by a small projection into the river, and 
the little spot of ground which lay here, hidden by the neigh- 
boring hills, was scarcely visible to those coming down the river. 
For its secrecy it was chosen at times for an encampment. From 
the hills above sentries could descry any approaching foe, and 
when the alarm was given the camp could instantly be broken 
up, and strongly intrenched among the hills. 

Here lay a small encampment at this time. A large fire blazed 
at the foot of a rock, the tents were placed near it, arms were 
piled, horses put to rest, and all was ready for the night. By the 
glare of the fire the forms of a few soldiers could be seen as they 
walked up and down with measured steps. 

Guards were placed at one tent which stood nearer the fire than 
the others. Within this tent the light shone and disclosed the 
form of a young girl, who sat upon the ground, her head bowed, 
weeping bitterly. She was young and very beautiful, her features 
possessing delicacy and gracefulness; but her eyes were red with 
weeping, and her hair was disordered. 

“ Father! father!” she cried, “ where are you? Ah, heaven, 
it is bitter for me to endure all this, but how much more so for 
you, so old and feeble !” 

“ Celia,” said a voice near by. 

“ Father !”’ she cried in surprise, as a dark form crept into the 
tent. “O, God! you are alive then ?” 

“Yes, Celia, my child,” said he, embracing her. ‘“ But I did 
not know what had become of you. I thought they had killed 
you. I thought that even now the form of my daughter lay low 
with those of my murdered servants.” 

*<O, it might have been better for me had it been so.” 

“ Say not so, my daughter. Say not so. O, Heaven, look 
down upon us and save us—protect my daughter from this mur- 
derer! Save her! O, save her !” 

“ They came so suddenly, father.” 

“And the sight of Grober—Grober transformed to a villain 
was too much. Where was Caston then ?” 

“ Caston—Henry—he will be there soon and will find us gone.” 

“If he had come to-day it would not have been so. 0, if I 
had but seen his gallant troop. lf I could have heard their cry, 


then all would have been well, for this would have been prevent- 


ed, and the infamous Grober, the murderer and hypocrite, 
would—” 

“ Ah, ha, you pleasant old gentleman, so you are here, are 
you ?” cried a mocking voice. ‘How very free you are with my 
name, to be sure.” 

“ Grober !’”’ cried both, while the old man, making an effort to 
escape, suddenly recollected that he had been heard and remained 
still.” 

“ Not so fast, my aged friend,” cried Grober, coming in, “ not 
quite so fast. You are to wait here awhile, since you are here. 
What do you suppose I stormed your castle for? What? don’t 
know * really.” 

Both remained silent. 

Grober laid aside his tone of mockery and went on. 

“Why was it? It was because you were a rebel, Sandford—a 
rebel, an infamous traitor to your king— 

“Tis false! You know that I am an old man, and desirous of 

. What can I do?” 

“ You had money, and could help the rebels.” 

“ Did I never help a royalist? Did I never lend thousands of 
pounds to a hypocrite—a certain Grober ?” 

“Ha, you my prisoner dare to talk thus to me ?” cried Grober 
in fury, drawing up his huge form to its full height. “By the 
Lord, sir! I wont stand it, so don’t be presumptuous. I took you 
prisoners because you were a traitor, old man—and deserved to 


die the death of one.” 


“You cannot believe so. You are speaking falsely,” said 
Sandford, calmly. 


“ What's that? Do you mean to insifuate that I lie?” roared 
Grober. “ Very well; the noose is waiting for you, and will not 
long be empty.” 

“Do your worst—there is one that can avenge me.” 

“ Your daughter? True, she can—” 

“I did not speak of Celia. I spoke—” 

“Very well. Celia cannot only avenge you, but she can do 
more. She can save your life, old man.” 


“Q, then !” she cried, falling at his feet, but shuddering as she 


did 86. “ Grober, Colonel Grober, if you are a man and have in 
you any pity, O, pity him! Have mercy on his gray hairs! 
Spare him! O, spare my father !” 

“You are beautiful,” he cried, ‘as you kneel there. I can 
spare him for your sake. There is one condition.” 

She shrank back. 

“ Be mine, Celia Sandford. Am I not “good sigh | for you? 
Be mine, and your father’s life shall be spared. Your home shall 
be restored to you, or rather'a new one shall be given you. Speak. 
What, silent 

The fair young girl trembled and bowed her head in an agony 
of sorrow. The old man seemed overwhelmed by some blow. 

“ Never,” he gasped, “never. Fool! do you think I would 
beg my life? No! I would die a thousand deaths rather than 
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live.on such terms. Scoundrel! can I, who have fought a hun- 
dred battles in my youth, fear death, or bow to you? Kill me! 
hang me! General Sandford cannot fear death. But there are 
those who will hear of this. There are friends of mine in both 


 armies—close friends, and my gray hairs shall not wantonly be 


dishonored.” 

“ Pooh, man !’”’ said Grober, but he seemed somewhat affected 
by what General Sandford had said. “ You were a general, but 
you have sold out. You are a rebel, and deserve a double death. 
But all shall be forgiven if your lovely daughter will be mine.” — 

** Who will forgive me on those terms ?” 

I.” 

“You? you, a colonel of a small detachment of horse. You 
forgive for treason? By what right?” 

Twill let you go.” 

“ And do you not know that if I am suspected I can again be 
tried for the crime ?” 

“You will not be condemned.” 

* And do you not know, fool and villain,” cried Sandford, 
more fiercely, “‘ that I can turn on you for robbing a royalist, and 
carrying him off, thus proving you to be a traitor ?” 

“Bah! old man—I am master now. Speak to your deughter 
or you die.” 

“ Never!” 

“ Celia, will you be mine ?” 

“O, my father!” she cried, weeping, and clasping him in her 
arms. 

“ Celia, my life shall not be saved thus. I would not ask you, 
I would die first. Celia, scorn him and let me die.” 

“ Then Miss Sandford you shall have one hour longer in which 
to think. I will return then and know. If you do not decide, I 
will hang your father. Hang him! do you hear? and do you 
know what it is to have a friend hung ?” 

“ Perhaps the day may come,” said Sandford, in alow and 
hollow voice, “ when you will know what it is to die thus.” 

“ Peace, old man!” said Grober, but, as if seized with super- 
stitious terror, he trembled at the boding words, and after a time 
he left the tent with an oath. Suddenly he came back. 

“ T will leave you together. Talk over this. Old man, your 
life.may be saved. Girl, you may save your father’s life. And 
recollect, both of you, and you particularly, Miss Sandford, that 
if you refuse, and thus kill your father, you will yet be in my 
power.” 

* Wretch !” she cried, suddenly drawing up her form to her 
full height, while the tears had all* departed from her flashing 
eyes. “Do your worst! You will know me better if you try to 
overcome me.” 

Grober stood for a moment astonished, and then departed. 

“ Do not yield to him, Celia. Show a spirit such as you did 
but now and you will do well. As for meI can die. But you 
can never break your vows to Caston. It would be a base wrong 
to him, and I would die rather than allow it. Be firm ; these are 
the times to try the soul, but be firm, Celia.” 

“T have this with which to defend myself,” said the fair girl, 
and she drew a small dagger from beneath her dress. ‘ This will 
be plunged in his heart if he offers violence—and if all else fails 
it shall enter mine and free me from a life of misery.” 

Alas! my Celia—my daughter.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Nearly an hour passed and still the father and daughter sat in 
the tent, she, with a beating heart and despairing soul, thinking 
on his coming death—on his ignominy, on the fiendish exultdtion 
of Grober ; he, trembling with apprehension for the future fate of 
his child. The hour would soon be up. Its last moments were 
passing swiftly away, his minutes of existence were numbered, 
soon time would be at an end with him. 

They sat silent, for not a word was spoken by either, but each 
sat involved in saddest expectation. 

“« Farewell! farewell, my poor child !” he exclaimed at length. 
“I hear Grober’s voice. I hear him order his men to be ready. 
He is coming and my fate will soon be sealed. But Celia keep 
up your spirit, and do not yield to my murderer.” 

“ Never, never !” cried Celia, with a scarcely andible voice. 

“Now,” cried Grober, entering, ‘‘old man, your time is up. 
Are you prepared to yield, Celia, or will you die ?” 

“T am ready, lead me to death.” 

“ I spoke not to you but to her who can save you. Answer, 
Celia—shall your father die 


“ He shall!” she answered in a stern and steady voice. “ He 
shall die—but there is another world ; there is a God above, Gro- 
ber, and remember there is a hell !”’ 

“‘Pshaw! Soldiers approach, lead this traitor to the gallows. 
Ah, you going? Well, come,tean on your father ; his death may 
soften you.” 

All was still as Sandford was borne along, with blinded eyes 
and hands bound behind him. All was still, and they approached 
the fatal’ cord which hung from the ‘branch of a gigantic tree, 
whose stately form rose beneath a hill, 

“ Miss Sandford, there is your father.” 

She spoke not, she made no sign, but kissed her father, and 
the last words of farewell were spoken. 

Suddenly she started. Her quick ears detected a sound far 
away, gradually imcreasing, gradually approaching—she trem- 
bled, her heart beat quickly, once more hope revived, for well she 
knew the sounds. Such sounds always announced the coming of 
Caston. 

But she alone seemed to notice it, for Grober, heedless of all 
things else, gave orders for Sandford’s death. “ Place the noose 


around the traitor’s neck, and be ready men to pull him up be- 
tween earth and heaven.” The cord was fastened round that 
venerable head, whose lips moved as though breathing a prayer. 

“Once more, Miss Sandford, speak.” 

She folded her arms and answered not a word. 

“ Your father in five minutes will die, and you try not to save 
him. Unnatural girl! you—it is you who are his destroyer !” 


Still not a word. She heard the sounds coming nearer. The 
other soldiers heard them ; they turned toward the hills whence 
they arose ; they looked fearfully toward Grober. 

“Hang him! pull him up!” yelled Grober furiously, to his 
men. “ Fools! obey me—what are you staring at.” 

One of them pointed to the hills and said, “the rebels!” The 
sound of coming horse was heard rising loudly through the air— 
the loud thunder of their tramp over a rocky road ; they were 
close at hand. 

“Hang this fellow first, and then meet the rebels. Fools! 
Ah, fary !” 

He rushed towards the camp crying, “To arms! up, soldiers ! 
the rebels !” and all through the camp went the startling cry of 
“ the rebels !” 

And now came the trumpet’s notes loudly, wildly, piercingly 
through the air, and the rushing of the coming foes was heard, as the 
soldiers hastily seized their arms and poured forth to meet them. 
Through the gloom little could be seen, and Celia, finding all full 
of excitement and herself unnoticed, loosened her father, and 
stole fast and far away up the rocky hill. Reaching a rugged 
height she paused to let her father rest, and then they both looked 
down. By the blazing fire they could see all. 

The British soldiers hastily leaped upon their steeds and seized 
their arms. Trumpets sounded, and the voice of Grober was 
heard as he cursed his soldiers and gave his commands. 


Down came the troop upon them—down they rushed from the 
hills with the speed and fury of a whirlwind. The long and 
rough road, the former fatigue of the day, all were forgotten, and 
nothing remained but the unquenchable ardor of battle and fierce 
thirst for vengeance. 

“Liberty! Down with the king! Death to the British !” 

The-shout rose shrilly on high as the Americans came on. 
There rode the flower of their cavalry—there Celia could distin- 
guish the noble form of Caston, and could hear his voice as its 
deep tones cried out, “ On! upon them !” 

“‘ God save the king, and down with the rebels!” was the cry 
of Grober’s band as they stood to meet the enemy. This was 
but fora moment. Every gun was loaded. On came the horses, 
and then amid long volleys of musketry, and dust and smoke, 
shrieks of agony, and shouts of triumph, clashing of arms, and 
neighing of furious horses, the troops closed. 

For awhile nothing could be seen but a wild confusion of sol- 
diers and horses—nothing heard but one vast outcry. Carbines 
and guns could no longer be loaded ; they fought with swords and 
guns used as clubs. 

“Revenge!” shouted Caston. ‘ Remember Sandford !” 

“ Death to the rebels !”’ yelled Grober. “ Furies !’”’ he screamed. 
“ Down with them!” 

But his men, panic-stricken by the fierceness of the Americans 
whom they had been taught to despise, overpowered by their in- 
dividual strength, began to waver. 

Then the men of Caston grew fiercer still, and théir swords 
darted quickly around. They drew closer to one another—they 
rushed more furiously into the weakened ranks of the British. 

“Fly!” cried they, as terrified they beheld the Americans once 
more riding victorious among them. Caston rode amid the hot- 
test of the fight, searching for Grober, whose voice was yet heard, 
but more tremulous than before. He sought him out and came 
up sword in hand. His pale countenance, over which hung his 
raven hair in wild disorder—his compressed and colorless lips, 
his blazing eyes, made him appear like some spirit, some demon. 

“ Grober, I have found you. Die!” 

“ Quarter!” cried the British soldiers, running. 

“Why fight longer? I yield. But had I true Britons instead 
of these Hessians, no American could withstand me,” and Gro- 
ber threw down his sword. 

“ Coward !” cried Caston, with a hoarse voice. “ You fear to 
fight me.” 

“T do not, but I ask for quarter, rebel!” 

“« What, will you insult me ?”’ cried Caston—and flinging away 
his sword he seized Grober, and with herculean strength hurled 
him from his horse to the ground. 

All conflict had ceased. The British, or rather Hessians (for 


this was a troop of the Hessian cavalry which England had 
sent out), yielded themselves prisoners. Grober was bound and 
led before Caston. The fire was replenished—the troop .of Amer- 
icans busied themselves in securing the prisoners and putting their 
horses to rest. 


From the rock above Celia had seen all—had seen her lover 


triumphant, and now sitting to seal the doom of her enemy. In- 
stantly the old man and his daughter went down to meet their 
deliverer. 

“ Grober,” said Caston, gazing sternly upon him, “ do you know 
who I am?” 

“A fiend—for- none but a fiend has such a glance, or such 
strength.” 

“ Be wary how you answer. Do not tempt me. Your life 
hangs by too brittle a thread.” 

“ My life? How?” 

“ You shall be hung as a murderer of the innocent.” __ 

“What? Dare you speak thus to a British officer? Hang—” 

“Where is Mr. Sandford ?” 

“I know not.” 


“You have murdered him. I have come too late to save 
him.” 

“ He was a rebel and therefore I seized him.” 

“ Was his daughter a rebel? Why did you seize her ?” 

“For particular purposes.” 

“ Why did you destroy his house, plunder it, murder the ser- 
vants and the venerable man who befriended you? Answer!’ 
rejoined Caston, indignantly. 

“T will answer those who have a right to question me. Take 
care of me until I stand before your commander.” 

“T will take care of you for one half hour, and then a greater 
Being will judge you.” 

“ What ?” 

“Is the rope ready, Murray ?” 

“ There is one upon yonder large tree with a weight attached, 
all ready. The villains have used it on poor Sandford.” 

Caston’s eyes flashed more terribly—his face wore a more de-. 
spairing look—his voice was hollow. 

“ Where is Celia ?” 

Grober, who did not imagine that they would dare to put an 
English officer to death, began to tremble. 

“ Tell me where Celia is before you die.” 

“ Will you surely kill me ?” 

“TI will.” 

“ By hanging ?” 

“Yes. Where is Celia Sandford ?” 

“TI know not—I swear I know not!” cried Grober, suppli- 
catingly. 

“ Scoundrel! murderer!” cried Caston, overcome with rage 
and bitter anguish—and seizing Grober, he held him by the wrist 
with a grasp like that of a vice. 

She—she escaped—she did truly.” 

“ Where has she gone ?” 

“T know not. Both have escaped. I do not—upon my honor 
—I do not know.” * 

“Your honor,” cried Caston, bitterly. ‘“ What is—” 

“ Caston—Caston—there they are, by thunder!” cried Murray, 
in a tone that made Caston turn swiftly round. Ah, what a sight. 
Ah, what a sudden revulsion from despair to joy, from anguish 
to bliss! There was the old man walking toward them—and by 
his side, assisting him, was Celia, all lovely, all beautiful, like 
some angel suddenly come from above. How could the trans- 
port of joy which rushed through Caston’s bosom be described ? 
the thrill of rapture with which he again welcomed Celia to his 
arms ! 

“Celia! Celia! from the dead you appear to come, for I have 
mourned you as dead, and there was no hope—no hope for me, 
Celia.” 

“ Ah, Henry, death I feared not. The bitterness of death with 
me was passed when the rope was round my father’s neck.” 

“What? does he come from the dead, too ?” 

“He has suffered more pain from Grober than death could 
give.” 

“Grober! See, there he stands.” 

The wretched man now saw there was no hope, for here were 
those whom a short time before he had so cruelly used. He could 
not cry for mercy—his tongue seemed incapable of motion. 

“ Hurry away, Celia, I have a duty to perform.” 

Celia and her father departed—then Caston spoke : 

“‘ Wretched man! you have five minutes to prepare. I am your 
judge here. For murder you are condemned to be hung !” 

Grober spoke not. He looked around, but in the inflexible 
countenances of Caston and Murray there was no ray of hope to 
be gathered. 


“ Off with him!” said Caston. “ The five minutes are up.” 


Two years passed away and again it was a beautiful evening 
on the Hudson. But peace reigned all over the country, for the 


war was ended and America was free. The mansion of Mr. 
Sandford was rebuilt, and stood proudly upon the summit of the 
hill. A bright light gleamed from it, but not the light of a con- 
flagration. It was the glare of lamps which illuminated the hall, 
in which five hundred guests witnessed the espousals of Henry 


Caston and Celia Sandford. 


> 


FEMALE SOCIETY. 

You know my opinion of female society. Without it we should 
degenerate into brutes. This observation applies with tenfold 
force to young men and those who are in the prime of manhood. 
For, after a certain time of life, the literary man an make a shift 
(a poor one I grant), to do without the society of ladies. Toa 
young man nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion, next 
to his Creator, to some amiable woman, whose image may occu- 
py his heart and guard it from pollution, which besets it on ail 
sides. A man ought to choose his wife as Mrs. Primrose did her 
wedding gown, for qualities that “wear well.” One thing, at 
least, is true, that if matrimony hath its cares celibacy hath no 
pleasure. A Newton or a mere scholar may find employment in 
study ; a man of literary taste can receive in books a powerful 
auxiliary ; but a man must have a bosom friend and children 
round him to cherish and support the dreariness of old age.— 
Joln Randolph. 


GOLD. 

A man who is furnished with*arguments from the mint will 
convince his antagonist much sooner than one who draws them 
from reason and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding ; it dissipates every doubt and seruple in an in- 
stant ; accommodates itself to the meanest ities ; silences the 
loud and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and in- 
flexible. Philip of Macedon was a man of most invincible rea- 
son this way. He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, con- 
founded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and at length 
argued them out of all their liberties.— Addison. 
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COLOGNE. 
The ancient city of 
Cologne, on the river 
Rhine, named after 
Colonia Agrippina— 
mother of the Roman 
Emperor, Nero—is 
not only famous for 
its filth, its sweet- 
scented toilet-water, 
its eleven thousand 
virgins, four hundred 
or more steeples, its 
unfinished cathedral 
and splendid int- 
ings, but also for its 
merry carnivals, simi- 
lar to those of Rome 
or Venice, and no- 
where else to be found 
in the north of Eu- 
rope. The accom- 
ying engraving is 
2 spirited sketch of the 
lively and grotesque 
scene exhibited at 
Shrove-tide, in the 
usually sedate city of 
Cologne. To give a 
full description of the 
festival with its vari- 
ous comicalities and 
ludicrous groupings, 
the mirth-provoking 
figures, and amusing 
occurrences amid the 
jovial, motley crew, 
would far exceed our 
limits. But we can- 
not refrain from a 
brief review of the 
fantastic assemblage, 
its appearance and 
doings, where every 
lowed riot in every variety of 
full , and folly isa to run i 
form, by gravity or care. O, what a mul- 
titude, what a jubilee is here! How joyously is each fresh group 
ted and applauded! How endicss the changes of this human 
can chiefs, with painted 


faces, feathers, scalping-knives, etc. 


There the grave figure of Abd-el-Kadcr followed by Bedouin | 


scheiks. The foremost car seen in our engraving is called the car 
of light, beyond which is Queen Pomare, with a magnificent reti- 
nue. 
soned horses, which has steps on which repose four living sphinxes 


bedizened with gilding ; above this is a platform on which there is | 


an immense inverted fool’s.cap, which is supported by four live, 
allegorical representatives of the four quarters of the globe. This 
cap serves for the throne of the Persovification of Carnival, sur- 


Here is to be seen a group of wild North Ameri- | 


Then follows a car, drawn by eight fine and gaily capari- | 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP AMERICA, LEAVING BOSTON. 


rounded by the genii of pleasure, who entwine roses around his 

sceptre (harlequin’s ant - ) and do him homage, whilst he showers 
| down flowers on all sides. The car is attended by a guard of 
_ honor, with colors flying and gay garlands on their heads. After 
this comes old Father Rhine in a grape-crowned grotto, and 
| Apollo, enthrqned in clonds, enlivened with music and little cu- 
pids. Then may be seen Bacchus, with appropriate followers. 
Again there is music! Jt is the harsh sound Chinese musi- 
| cians preceding the Emperor of the Celestials and suite, who ap- 
| pear in the gorgeous attire of oriental splendor. The monarch is 
| enthroned on a magnificently decorated car, surrounded by female 
| slaves and mandarins. His favorites follow in sedan-chairs. 
| The crown-prince, with a splendid retinue of characteristic per- 
| sonages, rides on horseback, and a large number of Chinese fig- 
| ures mounted and on foot, bring up the rear. Not the least in- 


teresting, the 
ties, are the “ children 


humor, wit, mirth 

frivolity are “on these 
oecasions taxed to the 
utmost of human pow- 
ers — We then 
doubt the result? We 
will now take a peep 
at theevening in-door 
amusement of Shrove- 


loon, which was com- 
menced in 1441, and 
completed in 1474. 
This hall is 175 feet 
long by 70 feet wide. 
It is beautifully adorn- 
ed in suitable style to 
the architecture. Ac- 
cording to the custom 
of the middle ages, the 
walls, all around the 
magnificent apart- 
ment, are hung with 
tapestry of richest dra- 

and liveliest 
hues, on which are 
reflected the rays of 
some hundreds of gas- 
burners and twenty- 


(Bee Lotten om page S15.) ceiling depend fes- 
toons of flowers and 
beautifully painted little flags. Under the western tribune ap- 
— a fountain. in the style of the Imperial Spring, at Nurem- 

, which projects a jet d’eau almost to the ceiling, imparting a 
delicious coolness to atmosphere, and in front swans s 
forth showers of real cologne water, to besprinkle the ladies who 
may choose to approach the fragrant and gentle shower-bath. 
The fountain is enclosed with living, blooming and superb flowers. 
the = and the hall two large and excellent 
orchestras, alternately playing, up a vigorous discharge—but 
it is overpowered hy As noise of ‘ano deoeemne jubilants passing to 
and fro with exuberant mirth. Thus it is not until long past mid- 
night that the spacious ball-room is sufficiently clear that the dan- 
cers can find a corner for the pleasing exercise. So passes the 
eve of Shrove Tuesday, and the following day gi 


given to amuse- 
ment, caricature and burlesque, winds up the festivities. 
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PALESTINE MORTGAGED. 

It is said abroad that Palestine has been mortgaged to the 
Rothschilds, as security for a loan advanced to the Sultan. The 
ramor further asserts that, among the possibilities of the future, 
8 the erection of Palestine, on the conclusion of a peace, into a 
Jewish kingdom, under the dynasty of the Rothschilds. That 
serious territorial alterations will grow out of the pending war, is 
incontestable; and this suggestion regarding Palestine, however 
visionary it may seem, is, therefore, not quite absurd. That Pal- 
estine should fall into the possession of some other people than 
the Turks is desirable, on many accounts. Situated, as it is, at a 
distance from the central government, and liable continually to 
the exactions of pachas, or the indifference of governors, it offers 
no sufficient inducements for capital to settle there, or industry to 
remain. It is consequently in a state of progressive decay. Agri- 
culture is neglected, trade finds little to support it, and ignorance, 
superstition and vice domineer over the land. From the furthest 
shores of Nazareth to the southern waters of the Dead Sea, a 
curse seems to hang over the country, blighting it like a pestilence, 
or a flight of Egyptian locusts. 


Tigers 1x Sinearore.—It is said that the inhabitants of Sin- 
gapore have been very much alarmed by the increasing boldness 
and fierceness of the tigers on the island. These animals have 
become more bold than ever before, and frequently carry off the 
laborers employed in the jungle. One morning the footprints of 
a large tiger were found on a vacant lot of land in the very centre 

‘of the Earopean part of the town, and their traces have been 
found in the immediate vicinity of various residences. 


TaeaTricat.—We are pleased to know that Mr. Willard, of 
the Howard Athenzum, who has labored so assiduously during 
the past season to afford a first class place of public amusement 
to our citizens, has been pecuniarily successful. The season gen- 
erally has been disastrous to public amusements, but Mr. Willard 
has evinced a tact and perseverance that has fairly won the goal. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Ifa man should come home to dinner and find nothing on 
the table but a beet, what would he exclaim? That beats all. 
«++» George Bancroft has been re-elected president of the 
American Geographical Society at New York. 
+++. Franklin says, ‘a poor man must work to find meat for 
his stomach ; a rich one, to find a stomach for his meat.” 
+++» Good nature, like a bee, collects its honey from every herb ; 
ill nature, like a spider, sucks poison from the sweetest flower. 
. The genius who files newspapers, lately broke his instru- 
ment while operating on a “hard shell” organ. 
. Solomon took an inventory of the world and all the best 
things in it ; he cast up the amounts, and the sum total was vanity. 
.++. They who drink away their estate, drink the tears of their 
widows, and the very blood of their impoverished children. 
. There would be few dinner parties, if the rule were once 
made only to invite those to dinner who really were in want of one! 
..-. Mormonism makes rapid strides at the Sandwich Islands. 
About a thousand are said to be “converted ” within two months. 
A train left Syracuse, lately, consisting of fifty-one cars 
and one locomotive not fired up, all drawn by a single engine. 
- The revenue duty on sugar for the last five years, has 
amounted to $36,000,000 ‘over seven millions a year. 
- [4. James Holmes, of the 4th Regiment U. 8. Artillery, 
died ei Fort Independence, Boston harbor, on the 27th ult. 
. The channel in which men’s thoughts run, is.dredging out 
to an tow of being navigated by vessels of a larger class. 
. The will of Sergeant Talfourd bequeaths the whole of his 
property to his wife, and appoints her sole executrix. 
.+++ Rev. Robert Newton, the celebrated English Methodist 
divine, is dead. He visited this country in 1840. 
++. According to. the New York Courier, the deposits in the 
- Large quantities of black, white and variegated marbles 
have ‘teen found in California. 
- A paid fire department has been put in operation in New- 
ark, N. J. It is placed under the control of the city council. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


Accustomed, 6 we are, to prompt and decisive action in what-- 


ever we undertake, there is something inexplicable to us in the. 
slow progress which the allied powers of the West are making in 


the war with Russia. Steamer after steamer arrives from Europe, 


and yet no intelligence of any great action comes to hand. The 
allied fleet in the Black Sea has accomplished little worthy of its 
force, while that in the Baltic appears to be very deliberate in 
getting ready to do something. Not that we expect any decisive 
action; no battle on sea or land waged with such a formidable 
power as Russia can be called decisive. Even a long series of 
brilliant victories on the part of the allies would decide nothing, 
except their ability to make head against the enemy. 

The great problem to be solved is, how to cripple Russia in the 
war. Is this to be effected upon the land, and by an invasion * 
The history of the past, and the character of the enemy, forbid 
such an attempt. If it failed under Napoleon, with his race of 
giants in 1812, it is little likely to succeed with their degenerate 
successors in 1854. ‘‘When Napoleon,” says an intelligent 
writer, “had undertaken his campaign in 1812, he sent M. de 
Narbonne to Wilna as the bearer of his ultimatum. The Emperor 
Alexander received the French envoy, and, showing him the map 
of his empire, said : ‘I do not deceive myself. I know how great 
a general the Emperor Napoleon is, but you see that I have space 
and time on my side. There is no distant point of my territory 
hostile to you, to which I will not retreat; not a remote post that 
I will not defend, before I consent to a disgraceful peace!’” The 
same tactics, and the same advantages are now on the side of the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

We may, therefore, expect the land operations of the Turks 
and their allies to be confined to sweeping the Russians from the 
municipalities ; and by keeping up so strong a line of posts, and so 
large a force on foot, as will not only prevent them from gaining 
a permanent foothold upon the Ottoman territory, but by degrees 
drive them within their own territory. But the Russians are a 
nation of soldiers, and can bear many and vast defeats without 
seriously feeling it. It is to the allied fleets that the lack of seri- 
ously crippling the gigantic power of Russia must be left. Land 
forces may follow up the advantage thus gained ; but the primary 
steps must be taken on the coast. 

With Peter the Great commenced the development of the policy 
which has been steadily pursued by his successors—that of making 
Russia a great naval power. Every one knows with what ardor, 
with what toil, at the expense of what personal labor and sacri- 
fice, the Czar Peter pursued his idea—laboring in foreign dock- 
yards as a journeyman, to acquire a practical acquaintance with 
the art of naval construction. Peter’s invasion of Sweden; 
Catherine’s capture of Courland; the annexation of Finland in 
the present century, were not prompted by the desire of extend- 
ing the area of Russian territory, already cumbrously large, but 
to obtain the command of the Baltic; and the policy of Russia 
towards Sweden and Denmark has been shaped with a view to 
obtain the key to the gates that communicate between the North 
Sea and the Baltic. 

The movement of Russia towards the East—a persistent move- 
ment, costing hundreds of thousands of lives, and millions of 
treasures—is to obtain possession of the Persian Gulf, and thence 
arrive at the Indian Ocean, which Peter the Great declared would 
assure to him who should command it, the sovereignty of the 
world. And now it is no enthusiastic zeal, no enthusiastic desire 
on the part of the autocrat, to see the Greek cross supplant the 
crescent on the minarets of St. Sophia, that impels him to brave 
the indignation of the arms of Europe, but a determination to 
pour his ships and sailors into the Mediterranean, and thus grada- 
ally secure the arbitration of the destinies of Europe. 

At this Russian navy, then, built up with incredible toil and 
expense, the creation of long years of labor, study, and concen- 
trated effort, the crippling and decisive blow of the war is to be 
struck. Fortunately, as we think, it is in the power of France 
and England to strike this blow. Their fleets are powerful be- 
yond any that have yet raised the cross of St. George and the 
tri-color upon the ocean, and they are manned with gallant and 
resolute spirits, and in the present conflict cannot fail to deal a 
fearful and fatal blow to the pride and arrogance of Nicholas. 


> 


A Provipentiat Escare.—A little boy, aged four years, son 
of Mr. Bowker, of Charlestown, N. H., was dragging a younger 
brother in a little wagon lately. He started to cross the track of 
the Sallivan Railroad, and had drawn the wagon on to it, when 
seeing the mail train coming, he bolted, leaving the little one in 
his wagon on the track. The locomotive came at full speed, and 
striking the wagon, threw the child a distance of forty feet. Not 
a bone was broken, «lthough he was somewhat bruised. 


+ > 


Tae Sucar Pive.—The sagar pine in the Rogue River 
County of Oregon attains great size, is remarkably straight, 
smooth, symmetrical and rich-colored. Its crown is as smooth 

and well-shaped as if it had the services of a barber every month. 
It gets its name from yielding a rich, white tage which is said to 
‘answer very well for 

Torrent oF the pendency of the 
‘Nebraska Kansas bills inthe Senate and House, upwards of one 
hundred and twenty-eight set speeches have been made, of which 
number gwenty-cight were delivered in the Senate and one hun- 
dred in the House. 


+ 


A Reroru commexcen.—The merchants of Elizabethtown, 
N. J., at a public meeting, resolved to do away with the shilling 


and pence system, and adopt the decimal currency. Every town 
in the land should follow the example. 


THEODORE PARKER. 
" "The Boston military do not deserve the vulgar and bitter sneer 
cast upon, them by Theodore Parker, one or two Sabbaths since, 
from his pulpit, in the Music Hall. A more gentlemanly, or- 
“derly and thoroughly disciplined body of citizen soldiery do not 
exist in the country. 

The Hon. E. G. Loring, U. 8. Commissioner, is not a murder- 
er, as he was charged with being by Theodore Parker, on the 
same occasion referred to above, from his pulpit in the Music 
Hall. There is not a more honorable, just and upright man in 
this community than Commissioner Loring. 

The army of the United States is not composed of the “scum 
of creation,” as elegantly charged upon them by Theodore Par- 
ker, as above referred to, in a, Sabbath’s discourse. They are, rank 
and file, officer and private, sterling men, not vain carpet knights, 
who boast and use billingsgate language over the velvet cushions 
of a pulpit. 


Movutrriz Hovuss.—A friend writes us in glowing language 
praising this fine summer resort, situated on Sullivan’s Island, 
Charleston, S. C., harbor. It is leased by T. J. Nicholson, Esq., 
the gentlemanly and efficient landlord of the famous Mills House, 
Charleston. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Thomas Beal to Miss Ellen 8. Richard- 
son, both of Kingston. 
“" Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Grinnell to Miss Catherine Mi 
By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Washington L. Taylor, of New ‘Tork, to Miss 
Mary Ann Templeton. of Halifax, N. 8. 
By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. yang - H. Twombly to Miss Susan J. Nute. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. R. C. M. Bowles to Miss Mary W. 


Brigham 

‘At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Daniel L. Small to Miss Sarah B. 
Lincoln, both of Boston. 

At Stoneham, Mr. E. Thomas Green to Miss Sarah Jane Perry. 

At East Lexington, Mr. Charles Munn, of Jamaica Plain, to Miss Susan 
Pierce. 


At Salem, Mr. James Cahill to Miss Ann Trimble, both of Marblehead. 
At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Lawrence, Mr. James H. Stone to Miss Hannah 
P 


TAC Georgetown, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Me. Andrew W. Trask, of Danvers, to 
Miss Susan C. Winter. 
At Newbury port, by Rev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Aaron Carson to Miss Miriam 


Stran 
Ae Huchbarg, by Rev. Mr. Stebbens, Alpheus P. Kimball, Esq., to Miss 
At Foughbeopele, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Buel, Mr. Leonard B. Sackett to Miss 
Caroline B Davis. 
ao” Conn. , by Rev. Mr. Willard, Mr. B. G. Hildreth to Miss Martha 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr Francis H., son of Hon. Wm. Appleton, 20; Miss Emma 
Frances Deming, 18; Widow Elizabeth P. How, 57; Mise Martha H. Elkins, 
40; Miss Elizabeth Davis, 41; Thomas C. Bacon, 15; 1st Lieut. James Holmes, 
4th artillery U.8.A.; Mrs Martha Kingsbury ; Mrs. Phillips Clark, 
55; Mr. George D. Howard, printer. 

At Charlestown, Stephen Whitmore, Jr. Se 45. 

At Malden, Samuel Wentworth, Esq. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Ann Tolman, 64; ie. Joseph Ford, 74. 

At Salem, Mr. Jemes 8. Cate, 64; Widow Mary Smith, 7. 

At Marblehead, Mr. James Bowden, ve 


At Mansfield, Miss Amanda M. Leonard, of this city, 22. 

At Westboro’, Daniel H. Forbes, Esq., 45. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Abigail Sargent, t, 83. 

At Freetown, Rev. Frederick Plummer, formerly at ee 67. 

At Framingham. Mrs. Mary E.., wife of Mr. Gilman Fuler, 3 

At Leominster, Miss Maria C. Fessenden. 19. 

At Worcester, Mrs Sarah, wife of Mr. Timothy Johnson, 39. 

At South Brookfield, Mr. Samuel Perry, 85. 

At Sunderland, Kev. William A. Hawley. 66. 

At Greenfield, Mrs. Margaret N.. wife of Mr Jesse N. Smead. 29. 

At Heath, Mrs. Jane, widow of the late Dr. Stephen Bates, 88. 

At Portland. Mr. James L Boyd, 39; Mrs M. Maria Radford, 38. 

At Gilboa, Schoharie, N. Y., Rev. Cornelius us, 69. 

‘At New Orleans, Mr. Braddock Loring. formerly of Sesten, 65. 

At Key West, Mr. William C. Howes, 30. 

On the passage from Bassein, Burmah, to the United States, March 3d, Mrs. 
Martha F., wife of Rev. John 8. Beecher, missionary. 
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- A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE ’LARUM BELL. 


BY JEANETTE DE BARRE. 


A soldier stood on the rampart’s height, 
Beneath a sullen sky, 

And by his side a lady bright— 
What do they there on high? 


They look upon the lake beneath, 
Dark rolls its foamy tide, 

Hoarse murmurs by the storm-king’s breath, 
Frighting that fair young bride. 


The storm’s dark wing like a spell had bound 
The youth and lady fair, 

When hark! a shrill and clanging sound 
Breaks on the silence there. 


Wouidst know what sound had thus the power 
To charm as by magic spell, 

And startle thus in that still hour! 
It was——the supper bell! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
No. X. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


THE PRESENT WAR—ITS ORIGIN AND OBJECT. 


Tue facts we are about to state in connection with the present 
war, may take the political world by surprise; the writer can, 
however, assure the reader, that though he would not wish to 
take upon himself the responsibility of their correctness, he had 
them from a source on which he places the utmost reliance. He 
could not state the name of his informant, without seriously com- 
promising the safety of a young, beautiful and titled married lady, 
high in the confidence of a nobleman occupying a high office near 
the person of the empress, but not always sober. The writer 
noted down at the time the relation as he received it from the lips 
of that lady, who, as she assured him, had it from the high per- 
sonage just alluded to. 

History is full of remarkable events springing from causes in- 
significant and apparently unconnected with the events themselves. 
The outrage committed by a young libertine upon the person of 
Lucretia, led to the banishment of the Tarquins, the abolition of 
royalty, and the establishment of that republic which subdued the 
known world of antiquity. The attempt of the British ministry 
to lay a tax in these (then) colonies, led to their independence, 
and the establishment of another republic, already a giant in 
power and wisdom in its infancy, and which will as surely in time 
to come subdue and colonize Europe, as Europe has subdued and 
colonized America. So a drunken brawl has led to the present 
war, and may be productive of other wars, and of revolutions and 
changes in the affairs of Europe, compared with which, those that 
have preceded them are as child’s pley. That drunken brawl 
may lead to the sudden death of the Emperor Nicholas, the im- 
prisovment or death of one of his sons, a civil war in Russia, the 
eventual dismemberment of that empire, and either the liberation 
of Poland or Hungary, or the establishment of a new despotic 
empire or kingdom in the very heart of Europe. 

Under ordinary circumstances in European monarchies, the 
eldest son of the reigning monarch, legitimately begotten, is the 
heir apparent to the throne ; in the event of his decease prior to 
that of his father, his successor is considered the heir presumptive. 

The eldest son of the Emperor Nicholas was born prior to the 
accession of his father to the throne, whilst his second son was 
born after that accession, and it is not quite decided which of 
these two sons is by right of succession entitled to occupy the 
throne when it shall have become vacant by the demise of the 
present emperor. 

In all-the plots against the life of the reigning monarch in Rus- 
sia, the heir apparent has always been involved. The conspira- 
tors have always made sure of his consent, either tacit or active ; 
and unless this were obtained, they neither did nor could attempt 
anything. 

The present heir apparent differs in every respect from his 
younger brother, the heir presumptive. The former is mild, 
good-natured, fond of a quiet life, addicted to the bottle, and lacks 
both that spirit and those talents which would be requisite to up- 
hold the present system in Russia. Should he ever ascend the 
throne, he will be almost a nullity, and the greatest confusion in 
the affuirs of the state will very likely be followed by serious in- 
ternal troubles, and possibly by even a dismemberment of the 
Russian empire. 

The younger brother is altogether of a different temperament. 
Sanguine, severe, active, ambitious and passionate, considering 
himself entitled to the succession by right, as having been born 
after his father had ascended the throne, whilst his elder brother 
was born prior to that event, he does not either entertain or mani- 
f»st towards his elder brother that respect and deference to which 
i.e elder considers himself entitled as his brother’s future sover- 
eign. Quarrels between these two princes are not of unfrequent 
occurrence. More than once has the younger brother been known 
to treat the elder not only with contempt, but with insult; and 
though the elder has sometimes threatened the younger, he gen- 
erally bore it quietly. 

The emperor and his younger son were seated at a table. The 
subject they had been conversing upon had just been exhausted, 


when the news arrives of the insurrection in Hungary, and not 
long after this a call for aid from the Emperor of Austria. On the 
26th April, old style—corresponding with the 8th May, new style 
(our readers are aware that the Russians are twelve days behind 
us in the dating of time ; they likewise reckon from the creation, 


7361 years)—the Emperor Nicholas issues a manifesto, stating 


his intention to co-operate with Austria in the suppression of the 
revolt in Hungary, and on the 17th June following the Russian 
troops enter Hungary. 

When the request from Austria for aid arrived, the Emperor 
Nicholas, who had sat musing or brooding, suddenly started up. 
“The moment is come!” he exclaims. ‘ What moment?” asks 
the younger son. The emperor stopped short. After a few mo- 
ments he continued : “ Austria wants me to help him; but he 
must pay for it.” “Of course,” replied the younger. “Yes; 
but in what way?” proceeded the emperor, speaking half as in 
thought. “Should you like to become the ruler of a vast and 
powerful kingdom?” asked the emperor suddenly and rapidly. 
“A kingdom !” answered the prince—* who knows but one day 
I may be emperor?” “Not of all the Russias,” interrupted the 
crown prince, who at this moment entered intoxicated. “I 
should certainly govern them better than you ever could,” was 
the reply. ‘“ How daré you speak to me thus? but no matter, 
my time will come.” “Perhaps never,” replies the younger 
brother. At this, the elder, unable to control himself, aims a 
blow at the younger across the table; the latter takes up a de- 
canter, ready to defend himself. ‘‘ What! in my presence!” ex- 
claims the emperor. “ You are both under arrest, and I shall 
know how to act.” A degree of coolness had subsisted for some 
time between the emperor and the crown-prince, and this incident 
was certainly not calculated to remove it. 

On the 17th May, 1849, the Emperor Nicholas proceeds to 
Warsaw, and there arrives likewise on the 21st of the same month 
the Emperor of Austria. And then and there the following pro- 
posal was made by Nicholas to the Emperor of Austria. 

Russia was to assist Austria with men and money in suppress- 
ing the revolt in Hungary, and place at her disposal generally a 
powerful army, to be paid and maintained by Russia; on the 
other hand, Austria was to cede to Russia for a compensation 
in money and other territories not specified, the kingdom of Hun- 
gary and Liebenberger. Russia was likewise to obtain possession 
of the principality of Moldavia and Wallachia, either by treaty 
or by force of arms. Hungary, the principalities and Poland 
were to be formed into a kingdom, under one of the sons of the 
Emperor of Russia. 

No wonder that a proposal like this should take the Emperor of 
Austria completely by surprise. “And what if I do not agree to 
this proposal?” “ Why, then I will not lend you any aid, and 
the force of circumstances may bring about what now you do not 
feel disposed to agree to. If I do not fight for you, I may have 
to fight for myself, and who can tell whether I may not even have 
to fight against you!” The Emperor of Austria left Warsaw the 
same day, after having stayed only two days. 

Nicholas is not the man to engage in any enterprise without 
maturely weighing the matter in his own mind, nor without cal- 
culating the advantages to be derived from it; but having once 
made up his mind, no consideration ever prevents him from carry- 
ing it through—no obstacle appears to him insurmountable. 

But there was one difficulty. Which of his sons was to succeed 
him on the throne of Russia—which to be the ruler of this new 
kingdom in petto? This, whilst he was compelled to keep a pro- 
found secret within his own breast, prevented him from prosecu- 
ting his plan more openly and more boldly. There are indica- 
tions sufficiently strong of his predilection generally in favor 
of his younger son. Him he would have wished to appoint 
as his successor. In him he would wish to see the future 
emperor of all the Russias; whilst the elder would have been 
amply provided for as the sovereign of the new kingdom. By 
such an arrangement Russia would be ruled by an energetic prince, 
whilst the new kingdom would soon become not merely in name, 
but in reality, a province of Russia. But then such an arrange- 
ment would rouse the anger of the elder son, who now is acknow- 
ledged by himself, and looked upon by the people, as the Cesar- 
owitsch, and who can tell whether he too might not be driven 
into a conspiracy to dethrone a father who wished to deprive him 
of his birthright—and in Russia dethronement has already proved 
to be synonymous with—strangulation! So long as he kept his 
secret, his life was safe; but the moment he declared his inten- 
tions, he would make both his sons his enemies, whilst at the 
same time he would create a deadly feud between them. Each of 
his sons, he knew very well, had his partizans, and a civil war 
would inevitably succeed his own violent death. 

Thus matters stood when Louis Napoleon deciared himself the 
preux chevalier of the church of Rome by demanding the protec- 
torate of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerasalem, which 
as head of the Greek charch, always and naturally took the side 
of the monks of that church in their constant quarrels and fights 
with those of the Latin church, Here was an opening to pick 
a quarrel with Turkey. By making claims which he was well 
aware Turkey neither could nor would grant, he had a pretext 
for war, and a plea for entering the principalities, asa preliminary 
step towards the conquest of Turkey, which may be made into 
an empire under one of his sons, in lieu of that which he had 
destined for him as stated. ‘ 

This is the state of things at present. Such are the views of 
Nicholas, and it cannot be denied that he has the game almost in 
his own hands. Yet let him not be too sure. Should he march 
upon Constantinople, which he is not unlikely to attempt in the 
spring, he -may behold it, as Napoleon beheld Moscow—in 
flames. 


England, apprehensive of the subjection of Turkey by Nicholas, 
dare not risk her Indian possessions, which would be in danger were 
that ambitious sovereign master of Constantinople, especially in the 
event of an aggression on Turkey by Persia, which would lead to 
an alliance offensive and defensive between the latter power and 
Russia. Hence her reluctance to throw the gauntlet by openly 
protecting Turkey. France has no such apprehensions. She has 
nothing to fear from Russia. But Russia has nothing to fear 
from either England or France. The utmost that England could 
do would be to destroy her fleet, and bombard a few of her sea- 
ports. St. Petersburg is safe—Cronstadt is impregnable—unap- 
proachable ; and she could amply compensate herself for her loss 
by marching an army, aided by Persia, into India. 

Such appears to us to be the present state of affairs. The re- 


sult is known to Him “ whose eyes are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good” 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events wil) be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


JUNE ELEVENTH. 

1292.—Roger Bacon, the philosopher, died, aged 81. 

1776.—Committee appointed by Congress to draft Declaration 
of Independence. 

1780.—Benedict Arnold tried by court-martial for peculation. _ 

1842.—Captain Wilkes returned from the Exploring Expe- 
dition. 

1849.—Ledru Rollin attempted to impeach President Louis 
Napoleon. 

1851.—Brig. Gen. Arbuckle died at Fort Smith, Ark., aged 75. 


JUNE TWELFTH. 
1759.—William Collins, English poet, died, aged 37. 
1798.—Malta captured by the French, under Bonaparte. 
1846.—St. Johns, Newfoundland, almost entirely consumed by’ 
fire. 
1848.—French National Assembly exiled Louis Napoleon. 


JUNE THIRTEENTH. 

1625.—Henrietta Maria, of France, married to Charles I. 

1752.—Madame d’Arblay, English authoress, born. 

1840.—Turkey declared war against the revolted Egyptians. 

1844.—Ithiel Town, a noted architect, died at New Haven, 
aged 60. 

JUNE FOURTEENTH. 

1645.—Charles I. finally defeated at Naseby by the Puritans. 

1777.—Stars and stripes adopted by Congress as a national flag. 

1800.—Austrians defeated at Marengo by the French, under’ 
Bonaparte. 

1804.—Traitor Benedict Arnold died at London, aged 61. 

1809.—Allied Russians and Prussians defeated at Friedland by 
Napoleon. 

1850.—Destructive fire at San Francisco. Loss $5,000,000. 

JUNE FIFTEENTH. 

1775.—Washington chosen commander-in-chief. 

1781.—Augusta, Ga., surrendered to the continentals. 

1836.—Arkansas and Michigan admitted into the Union. 

1843.—Warden Lincoln, of the Massachusetts penitentiary, 
killed by a convict. 

1849.—Ex-President Polk died at Nashville, aged 53. 

1852.—Brevet Major and Adj. Gen. Jones died at Washington. - 


JUNE SIXTEENTH. 


1743.—English under George II. defeated the French at Det- 
tingen. 

1801.—Major. J. R. Vinton, U. 8. artillery, born at Providence. 

1815.—Prussians defeated at Ligny by the French, under 
Napoleon. 

1840.—Gen. 8. Brown, State Treasurer, died at Jackson, Miss., 


aged 45. 
m treaty with England signed by the American 


1846.— 

Commissioner 
JUNE SEVENTEENTH. 

1719.—Joseph Addison, English essayist, died, aged 47. - 

1775.—Battle of Bunker Hill. 

1812.—U. 8. House. of Representatives voted to declare war 
against Great Britain. 

1821.—E. T. Squier, writer on Central America, born. : 

1843.—Webster’s oration on completion of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. 

1850.—Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie—300 lives lost. 

1852.—Judge Thomas Buffum died at Smithfield, R. I. 

1852.—Hon. William King, first governor of Maine, died at~ 
Bath, aged 84. 


1852.—Sonora, California, nearly destroyed by fire. 


» 
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LANGUAGE. 


The study of has given a character to modern minds, 
by the habits of discrimination and analysis which it requires, 
and has partly contributed to the present advancement in science 
and reasoning. To represent it as nothing but a criticism of © 
words, or an exercise of memory, is utterly erroneous, It de- 
mands no trifling perspicuity and judgment; admits the opera- 
tions even of fancy, picturing things of which words are but the 
symbols; and tends to promote quickness and depth of appre- 
hension. A good linguist is always a man of considerable acute- 
ness, and often of pre-eminent taste.— W. B. Cludow. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
A legal decision has been given by a court in England that a 
man has a right to hiss ata theatre. Any rade and uncivil fel- 
low may therefore legally disturb an entire audience. —— He th 
would be caressed by those that surround him should be conte 
with little esteem.—— A short time since a little son of Mr. 
William Hall, of Strafford, N. H., while at play with a pistol, 
accidentally shot himself through the body and survived but a 
few moments. —— A sporting gentleman in Mobile has offered a 
premium of $500 (in the form of a bet) to any man in Alabama 
who can drive six cats in harness. —— James K. Paulding is in 
his 75th year; Pierpont is 70; Dana, 67; Sprague, 63; Bryant 
and John Neal, 60; Percival and Halleck, 59; Goodrich, 58 ; 
and Bishop Doane, 55.——— Great talents have some admirers and 
few friends. —— Dr. Henry Hampton, of Cumberland county, is 
perhaps the oldest practitioner of medicine in New Jersey. He is 
87 years of age, and he and his “‘ better half” have lived together 
64 years. —— Arsenic may be discovered by its smell ; on placing 
some near the heat it will emit an odor very®similar to that of 
garlic. —— A terrible earthquake recently occurred in the south- 
western portion of the North American continent. At Mexico 
the shock was terrific, and the citizens fled from their houses, 
while San Salvador was destroyed, and 600 families buried in the 
ruins !——— The lower iron bridge over Rock Creek, D. C., gave 
way recently, while two omnibuses were crossing it, injuring several 
persons. ——— The Canadian government have provided for the 
survey of the rapids of the St. Lawrence, between Montreal and 
Kingston, with a view to the removal of all obstructions to navi- 
gation. ———- The geographical society of Paris has bestowed its 
gold medal on Barth, the African traveller, the first white visitor 
to Timbuctoo. —— Dr. Galt, who recently declined to receive an 
increase of $500 to his salary as superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylum, Winchester, Va, is certainly qualifying himself for an 
interior birth! —— The Wheeling Bridge Company have resolved 
to rebuild the suspension bridge at the earliest practicable 
day. —— An important discovery has lately been made by the 
chemists, and is nothing less than that the leaves of coffee are bet- 
ter than the berries. —— In levelling a hill in Manchester, Va., 
a diamond of exquisite beauty, weighing nine carats, was thrown 
up lately. —— Some of the grossest impositions are practised 
upon flour dealers in the east by having false brands put upon the 
barrels. A gentleman states that while in Janesville, Wis., a few 
days since, he saw one thousand barrels of flour branded “ pure 
Michigan flour.” The consequence will be that such mal-prac- 
tice on the part of western millers will do great injury to our 
market. —— A turtle, weighing three hundred pounds, was lately 
captured off Hog Island, while sleeping on the surface of the 
water. He was to be sent to New York. —— The immense carpet 
factory in Thompsonville has resumed operations again. The 
works, after being stopped for some two years, have now passed 
into the hands of a new company, who purchased the entire in- 
terest of the old company for about $300,000. ——— Ninety-five 
columns of unclaimed letters are advertised for one month, in the 
Melbourne Post Office. —— In the Missouri lead mines, it is said, 
the mineral is found in caves, which caves, when excavated, form 
perfect labyrinths. They are frequently worked over five, ten, or 
twenty acres, making a labyrinth so difficult to thread, that within 
that small space men are sometimes lost, wandering for hours. 
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FACTS vs. SPECULATION. 

Some very fine-spun theories respecting creation have recently 
been manufactured, on the alleged fact that.the fossil skeleton of 
a man, of the conformation of our native Indians, was discovered 
in the course of some excavations in New Orleans, at a depth of 
some sixteen feet, lying below a succession of our fossil cypress 
forest trees, to each of which the age of 14,000 years is. given. 
Agassiz is said to have accepted this idea, and based upon it his 
assertion that man existed on the earth at least 150,000 years ago. 
If Agassiz has accepted this as a fact, of which we doubt, it 
only proves that even the most careful speculative philosophers 
are liable to be led away by a plausible statement when it coin- 
cides with or supports a favorite notion. Every reader has heard 
of the learned discussion in the Royal Academy, why a dead fish 
weighed more than a live one, An experimentalizer, who was 
for proving his facts before he established his theories, weighed 
the fish and found the alleged. phenomenon to be untrue.’ The 


fossiliferous man is in the same.predicament. No such skeleton 


was found, the world is no older than it ought to be, and the 
speculations based upon the error have no more substance than 
moonshine. 


Sarz Ficutrne.—In the aceount of the bombardment of Odes- 
sa, given by the London Times, it is stated that the paddle wheel 
steam frigates took up a position in which they “had little to ap- 
prehend from the fire of the enemy,” contenting themselves with 
firing shot and shells at a long range. The reason given is that 
it is a matter of essential consequence to the movement of the 
fleet that the machinery of these vessels shall be preserved from 
damage. "The side wheel steamers then, are to do fighting only 
on the “‘ Bob Acres ” plan, “take him at a long shot.” 


+ 


Antwerp CarnepraL.—The famous Cathedral of Antwerp 
has a tower 466 feet in height—the upper gallery being reached 
by the ascent of 622 steps. At this immense height is placed a 
chime of ninety-nine bells, whose music, of a calm evening, floats 
over the city like symphonies frota the skies. 


Women’s Ricats.—In Perry county, Illinois, says the Mon- 
trose (Pa.) Democrat, a woman has been elected constable, 


Wayside Gatherings. 


» In Albany, 28th ult., James Winterfield, alias “ German Stag,” 


ked seven miles in 61 minutes and 41 seconds. 

A California paper says that the price of camphene is “ eternal 
vigilance ” and $3 50 per gallon. 

Beef is higher than ever at New York. A short time since the 
best pieces were scarce at 25 cents per lb. In this city the best 
pieces of beef steak were selling at 20 cents per lb. 

There are now in progress of erection and completion in Co- 
hoes, N. Y., factories of various kinds, which, when put in opera- 
tion, will require two thousand operatives. 

Dr. Charles Jewett, the temperance lecturer, has accepted a 
situation in an educational institution at Bavaria county, Ll., as 
professor of physiology and agricultural chemistry. 

At the Supreme uudicial Court in Sagadahock, lately, Marga- 
ret Wormwood was divorced from T.C. Wormwood. The union 
was undoubtedly one of great bitterness, which the court felt it 
its duty to dry up. 

The Mercantile Library Association of New York have taken 
possession of their new premises in Astor Place. Their library 
numbers 40,000 volumes, and nearly four thousand merchants’ 
clerks are connected with the association. ° 

Dr. Walter, of Pittsburg, has removed the main bone in the leg 
of a boy fifteen vears old, from the knee to the ankle. The 
tient is doing well, and the doctor has the utmost confidence that 
a new bone will form, and the shape and length of the leg be 
preserved. 

The Detroit Tribune says it learns from undoubted authority, 
that the Minnesota Copper Company have recently, at a sing e 
blast, blown out eight thousand dollars worth of native silver. 
Lake Superior bids fair to be as rich in silver mines as it is known 
to be in copper and iron. 

Information has been received by the government, from Mr. J. 
Vallamit, of the discovery of immense deposits of guano on the 
Gallapagos Islands, off the coast of Resader. These islands are 
situated about half way between San Francisco and Cape Horn, 
and, it is thought, might casily be acquired by purchase. 

The sweet potato may be raised without difficulty in the New 
England States. It will not be quite so highly flavored, nor dark 
colored as the southern, but is well worthy a place in every kitch- 
en garden. The vines run upon the ground like the cucumber 
vine, and are very beautiful. Plant on sandy loam and the hot- 
test place you have ; the first week in June is early enough. 

A terrible disaster occurred at Hoboken, N. Y., 28th ult. The 
drop bridge of the ferry landing broke down while an immense 
number of people on it were waiting for the 5 o’clock boat. 
Hundreds of men, women and children were precipitated into the 
water. Many were seriously injured, and some, it is believed, 
drowned, though no bodies as yet have been recovered. 

The construction of the great tubular iron bridge across the 
St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, has commenced. One of the 
immense coffer s, made of timber, in which the piers are to 
be built, was launched on the 25th ult., and towed to its place, 
and others are in ae ag Some 1500 men will, it is said, be 
employed on the bridge the coming summer. 


Foreign Ftems. 


On the 2d of May Sulemain Bey had defeated the Russians at 
Padova, not far from Krajova. 

The Russians had attempted to cross the Danube at various 
points, and had been repulsed with heavy loss. 

The amount of tea raised in China annually is 200,000,000 
pounds, ot which Great Britain consumes 55,000,000 pounds. 

The additional taxes imposed upon the British people- alone, 
for the support of the eastern war, are over fifty millions of dol- 
lars a year. 

A despatch from Omar Pasha, dated Schumla, M 
that Suli Pasha had, on the 28th of April, defeated 
at Nicopolis, with a loss to the Russians of 1500 men. 

An enormous mass of amber, two feet long, one and a half 
broad, and one foot thick, the largest ever found, has been dis- 
covered in Denmark. 

Since Louis Napoleon became Emperor, nine line-of-battle 
ships, ng tom nine hundred and ten guns, have been launched 
from the French dockyards. ; 

The English steamer Tiger, of 16 guns, was stranded close to 
Odessa, May 15th, and was obliged to surrender to the Russians. 
Two other steamers went to her assistance and bombarded the 
Russian works, but with little effect. 

From Kalafat, it is reported that an engagement between six 
squadrons of Cossacks and five of Turkish hussars had taken 

lace near Badona, on the 4th of May. The Cossacks were de- 

‘eated and lost 60 horses, 2 guns, 138 men killed. 

Mademoiselle Rachel is at Pau, in France, engaged in the pious 
duty of attendance upon the sick bed of a sister. It is positively 
averred that the great tragic actress has received magnificent pro- 
posals from the United States, and will yield to the temptation. 

The Russian government have formally denied that the furni- 
ture of the British ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour, had been 
seized ; it happened to be on board a British vessel, in port, which 
had been excepted for other cause from the “free list.’ 

A portion of the Egyptian railway has been used for the first 
time, in the conveyance of the passengers from India by the last 
overland mail, who came from the Nile to the canal, near Alexan- 
dria, about fifty miles, by this most pleasant and more speedy 
mode of transit. 

A distinguished London minister in shaving one Sunday cut 
his upper lip. In the excitement of preaching the cut reopened 
and bled so violently that it was with some difficulty he continued 
his sermon! This may be worth the notice of those who advo- 
cate the retention of our natural sign of manhood. 

A despatch from Constantinople of the 9th ult., announces 
that Sebastopol had been cannonaded by the French and English 
fleet, with guns of long range, with a view to destroy the advanced 
works of the port. The allied fleet attacked one of the outer 
ports of Sebastopol, and the Russians were compelled to evac- 
uate it. 

In Madrid on the birthday of Queen Christina of Spain, a. 
grand reception was held by Queen [sabella, at the palace, which 
was attended by all the corps diplomatique. A letter notices that 
at this ceremony the minister of the United States wore a black 
velvet coat embroidered with black silk; and says that its “ ele- 
gent simplicity attracted general attention, and. produced a strik- 

effect the brilliant uniforms by which it was surrounded.” 


6th, states 
e Russians 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. That which we eg oa with the most difficulty we retain 
the longest ; as those who have earned a fortune are usually more 
careful than those who have inherited one.— Colton. 

.... Paltry affectation, strained allusions, and disgusting finery, 
are easily attained by those who choose to wear them; they are 
but too frequently the badges of ignorance, or of stupidity, when- 
ever it would endeavor to please.— smith. 

... As those that pull down private houses adjoining to the 
temples of the gods, prop up such parts as are contiguous to them, 
so, in undermining bashfulness, due regard is to be had to adja- 
cent modesty, good nature, and humanity.—Plutarch. 

.... There is nothing that requires so strict an economy as our 
benevolence. We should husband our means as the agriculturist 


his manure, which if he spread over too large a superficies pro-- 


duces no crop, if over too small a surface, exuberates in 
ness and in weeds.— Colton. 

.... There is a certain artificial polish; a common-place 
vivacity acquired by perpetually mingling in the beau monde, 
which, in the commerce of the world, supplies the place of nat- 
ural suavity and good humor, but is purchased at the expense of 
all original and sterling traits of character.— Washington Irving. 

..-. There may be, and there often is, indeed a regard for an- 
cestry, which nourishes only a weak pride ; as there is also a care 
for posterity, which only disguises an habitual avarice, or hides 
the workings of a low and grovelling vanity. But there is also a 
moral and philosophical respect for our ancestors, which elevates 
the character and improves the heart.—Daniel Webster. 


Joker's Budget. 


The man who tried to sweeten his tea with one of his wife’s 
smiles, has “ fallen back ” on sugar. 

The man who hooped, to enable him to contain himself, was 
mistaken for a cask of liquor, and had his head stove in recently 
at Bangor. 

The greatest bore in the world—the three mile tannel between 
Marseilles and Avignon. 


The war with Russia occasioned a rise in tallow, and we have 
no doubt the same event has caused the rising in Grease. 

Mrs. rn oe of the rapid manner in which evil 
deeds are perpetrated, said that it only required two seconds to 
fight a duel. 

An eminent psychologist has decided that spirit-rappings are 

roduced by phantom postmen engaged in the delivery of dead 
etters. 


Punch says that it is a favorable omen that the first Russian 
prizes taken are vessels laden with salt; the very article that we 
propose to put upon the tail of the eagle. 


Nicholas has called his brother-in-law, the King of Prussia, 
“ An Angel of Peace.” An angel, after the Russian view, has of 
course two wings—one of infantry and one of artillery —Punch. 


They have a good joke on Dr. Egan, of Chicago ; he is a great 
land operator, as well as a most successful physician. The doc- 
tor prescribed some pills for a lady. She asked how they were to 
be taken? “ A quarter down,” said the doctor, “‘and the balance 
in one, two and three years.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrormt, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; superb ard most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
in regard to matter and illustrations. 

‘or at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. "In politics, and on all sectarian 
Questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possib) t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


O©OBIGINAL PAPER, 
the t circulation of xeeeds 
The F.aq is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Taz Fig or ovr Union, and one copy of PicToRIAL, 
when taken together by one person, 94.00 per annum, 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
a» The Pia can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
copy. 
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GLEASON’S 


‘PICTORIAL DRAWING; ROOM COMPANION. 


MONUMENT OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


Herewith we present to our readers an illustration of a master- 
piece of monumental art—the monument at Vienna, in memory 
of Emperor Francis, by Pompeo Marchesi. So long as a nation 
is liable to be called upon to 

will yearn for the means most suitable to a lasting display of 
esteem and regret. We are happy, therefore, in being able to af- 
ford so choice a specimen—as the accompanying engraving exhib- 
its—to tens of thousands for their admiration, and to the promo- 
tion of general good and correct taste. This monument, which 
is in the Romish-Grecian style, and in form of a pyramid, is up- 
wards of fifty feet in extreme height. The base is a —_ 
= plain, polished granite, on which rests a second foot-pe- 
, also of polished granite, with projecting corners and cor- 
nices, the surface within which being ornamented with meander- 
ing lines of. bronze. On the summit of the third granite story, 
are four figures intended to represent the governmental virtues 
the Emperor Francis. The figure on the left of the monument is 
—_ for Religion. In one hand she holds a cross, the arms 
are folded, the eyes upturned, and the countenance is earnest, sup- 
plicating and pious. The Genius of Peace we perceive on the op- 
posite corner. The right hand rests on the hilt of a sheathed 
sword, around which sprigs of laurel are entwined ; with the other 
she grasps an olive-branch. A wreath of cornucopi# extends 
across between these well-desi representations. Of the cor- 
résponding figures, the backs only of which are visible in our en- 
graving, the one behind the Genius of Peace, is Justice, with 
sword and scales; the other, Power, with club resting on the 
ground, and holding a shield, on which is a lion in repose. From 
centre of the triple basis, arises an mal column, or shaft, 
around the foot of which are decorations of oak and olive leaves. 
The capital is crowned with a frieze enriched with antique scrolls 
and ornaments. The eight sides of this splendid shaft are embel- 
lished with rich allegorical designs emblematical of prosperity 
and good government. These figures are about eleven feet high ; 
those of the bas-relief over nine feet. In the view before us, the 
piece in front represents Wisdom ; her look is lofty, dignified and 
commanding; her brows wear a wreath, and in her hand is a 
scroll, bearing the word “‘ Eureka ;” beneath her feet appears the 
inscription, “A Diis Immortalibus Omnia Capienda Primordia.” 
To the left of this figure is Christianity, whose diadem is sur- 
mounted with across. It rests ona harp, and holds in the left 
hand a globe. There are also sundry other attributes of the char- 
act:r, which have a fine effect. We likewise may perceive a war- 
rior, whose attitude and weapons denote only a defensive position. 
The remainder of the series represent Agriculture and a pastoral 
life, Trade, Commerce, Industry, etc., embracing an exceeding 
t variety of happily chosen and admirably sculptured devices. 
n the background @ merchantman a rs the inscription, 
“ Belo extincto, Viis patefactis, T et Venetiis Portus Immuni- 
tate Donatis, Commercium Terra Marique Dustum,”—significantly 
referring to the free trade of Trieste and Venice. Erected upon 
two socles and a metal plinth, is the statue of the Emperor, which 
is seventeen and a half feet high (German measure, equal to about 
nineteen feet of ours). It will be noticed that this figure is envel- 
oped in the ample folds of ageneral’s cloak. The head wears a 
laurel crown; in one hand is the sceptre, the other is outstretched 
as in the act of speaking the memorable words inscribed below on 
the pedestal in large characters: “ Amorem Meum Populis Meis!’ 
The opposite to which bears the dedication in equally let- 
ters: “Imp. Francisco I., Pio Justo, Forti, Pacifico, Patri Patria, 
Augusto Parenti, Ferd. I., Austr. Imp. MDCCCXXXVI.” ‘The 
features of this statue beam with a life-like expression of mild- 
ness, goodness and eloquence. The whole is majestic, imposing, 
and magnificent, only from the square in which it is placed being 
of too small dimensions for the purpose, the eye may, perbaps, 
involuntarily take offence at the gigantic proportions. The name 
of the artist—Pompeo Marchesi,—previously held in high esteem 
throughout Europe, and on this continent, was elevated by the 
great work which we have, as it may almost be saii, under our 
eyes, in the beautiful monument represented in the engraving. 


The Emperor Francis, who is the subject of the monument be- 
low, was born in 1768, and crownediking.in 1792. 91804, he 
assumed the title of hereditary emperor of Austria. Altho 
acting a prominent part in the affairs of Europe during the 
part of present century, he is represented by his contempora- 
ries as a man of little intellectual strength, but as a friend to jus- 
tice, and as possessing qualities of heart that obtained for him the 
sincere regard of his subjects. ‘The arrangements of the different 
branches of the administration of government were his special 
attention, and attained a high degree of ection, both in their 
regard for the welfare of le, and their completeness of 
detail, and were admirably fitted to receive the personal observa- 
tion, and admit of the personal interference of the monarch in . 
every department, whenever circumstances required it. 


Nebraska is a vast region. Bythe late census it is estimated at 
136,700 square miles, or a region larger than New England, New 

ork, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. The northern 
Nebraska is as cold as New England ; Gibteselberas coll us 
climate of the Middle States, and the southern portion with 
something of the mildness of Virginia. There is, however, this 
difference ; Nebraska is more Asiatic in its climate and general 
features. There are vast prairies, high table lands, thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea, rivers of almost interminable 
length. On the west it is bounded by the Rocky Mountains, 


portion of the great American desert is in this ways & here 
many an emigrant bound for California has lain down to die, worn 
tle, the 


become a fine farming region. Already many farmers of 
But who fahabtt Nebraska ? 


ground, and it is supposed that from 75,000 to 80,000, or about 
one sixth part of all the Indians that yet remain in 
States, roami over its prairies and table lands, pass their canocs 
Over its waters, pursue game by rivers and over mountains, and 
wage war upon one another. Here are Christian , 80 
i , ete.; here are the wild 


called; such as the Delawares, Stock bridges 
and warlike Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, that delight in scenes 
of blood ; here roam the Mandons, the Crows, the Blackfoots, the 


Assimbones, the Aricares and the Gros Ventres. Our civilization 


- has driven them beyond the Mississippi, and soon another wave 


of civilization will push them westward. Hunting the buffalo is 


the great pursuit of the wild Indians of Nebraska, and their great- 


est source of profit. Their skins they sell to the fur traders; but 
alas! the buffaloes are becoming scarce under the influence of the 
many rifles that are aimed at them. What will do when 
they are gone? They must become civilized and till soil, as 
the Christian Indians now do, and with considerable success, as 
will be seen from the following statistics :—These Indians, less 
than three thousand in number, that live under the Fort Leaven- 
worth agency, north and south of the Kansas River, cultivate 
more than four thousand acres. From these acres they raised in 
a single year, 80,000 bushels of corn, 2690 of wheat, 12,000 of 
oats, and 200,000 melons of all kinds. They have large numbers 
of horses and oxen, and live like happy and independent farmers. 
Of whites permanently living in Nebraska, there are but few, and 
these are either military men stationed at some of the forts, or In- 
dian agents, or else missionaries sent out by various religious de- 
nominations of the States. It is true there are more or less white 
travellers passing to California, to Oregon, to Utah or New Mexi- 
co, or returning from thence, which gives no inconsiderable varie- 
ty to the lives of those who are confined there. Indeed, it is now 
stated that a newspaper is immediately to be printed at old Fort 
Kearney, and that a post-office is to be established only forty miles 
from it, for the benefit of emigrants, who may write home from 
that point, that “they have gone so far, safe and sound, or other- 
wise, and that they hope to realize their golden dreams soon.” A 
newspaper and a post-office—two of the most powerful agents of 
our modern civilization—are now to put forth their strength in 
what is to be the great heart of America. Other wild animals, 
besides buffaloes, abound in Nebraska. There are swift antelope, 
elk, deer, prairie dogs, wild horses, and occasionally a grizzl, 
bear crosses the of the traveller. The prairie is alli 
to the marmot. They abound west of the Mississippi, living by 
the hundreds together under ground. All accounts that 
the prairies of this region are covered with the most i 
flowers ; on a clear day the prospect is traly enchanting—paradi- 
saical. rose is abundant there, as is the sunflower. This 
region is not heavily timbered; still, there is large variety of 
trees, among which are the most that abound with ourselves, 
The cottonwood tree is abundant on the rivers; the climate is dry, 
yet we read of no complaints of drought.—Philadelphia Courier. 
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